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Easiest to Operate 
—Safest to Drive 


There is no complicated system of levers on the 
Rambler. Every part is as simple as the Rambler con- 


trol, here shown. Below the steering wheel on the 
Rambler is the throttle, which can be tilted by the fingers to 
increase or decrease the speed of the car at will. 


Every forward movement of the car. from highest speed to full stop, 
can be controlled without moving 


the hand from the steering wheel. 

The Rambler catalogue explains in 
detail why the Rambler is the car for ‘ 
you to buy. 


Thos. B. Jeffery @ Co. 
Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. U.S, A. 


Branches: 
Boston, 145 Columbus Ave. 


Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Ave. 
Philadelphia, 242 N. Broad St. 
New York Agency, 134 W. 38th St. 


’ Surrey, Type One, $1,350.00. Other 
. Agencies in other leading cities. 


models, $750.00 to $3,000.00. 
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Bell in the Fog 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


HE author of “* The Conqueror” 

and “Rulers of Kings” has 
written nothing which so powerfully 
portrays her style and her genius as 
a story-teller as do these tales. Their 
charm is beyond the reach of descrip- 
tion. Subtle in conception and exe- 
cution, at times intensely dramatic, 
they recall the work of Maupassant. 
The storiés cover a wide variety of 
subjects and are all refreshingly 


original. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 


Bellard’s 
Inspiration 


By W. D. HOWELLS 


“A triumph in summer comedy.”—A. World. 
“A decidedly entertaining book.”"—M. Y. 7zmes. 


“Mr. Howells has never been more engaging.” — 


N.Y. Tribe. 


“What delicious fooling!—it is greatly to be 
doubted if more finished work has come from his 


hand.”—Brooklyx Lage. 


Cloth. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


Love’s 
Cross-currents 


By ALGERNON 
CHARLES 
SWINBURNE 


There is not a page without its spark and 
flash as love’s currents play at cross-purposes 
in the affairs of the four interesting young peo- 
ple of this story—the only novel the great poet 
Swinburne has ever written. It is full of de- 
licious humor, glancing wit, and the keenest of 
epigrams—a delightful, exhilarating surprise to 
all who have read Swinburne’s poems. 


“The many admirers of Swinburne will rub 
their eyes after reading the first few pages. 
Here is a book full from cover to cover with 
humor, wit, bright epigrams—and, stranger still, 
with boyish spirits and fun.”—Mew York Sun. 


Cloth. Price $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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COMMENT 


_ We dare say some hypercritical persons will criticise Presi- 
dent Rooseve_r for intervening at the eleventh hour in the 
hope of saving the Peace Conference from failure. They 
will recall that when he issued the invitation to the belliger- 
euts to conter at Washington he explicitly disclaimed any 
intention of offering his “ mediation ” in the technical sense 
of that word, and disclaimed earnestly any other purpose but 
that of enabling representatives of the two warring powers 
to arrange, “ directly and exclusively,” terms of peace mutually 
acceptable. Ile repudiated the notion that the deliberations 
and conclusions of the conferees would be subjected to the 
slightest pressure on his part. Circumstances change cases, 
however, and when Benedick averred that he would die a 
bachelor he never expected to live to get married. It was in- 
tolerable to a man of Mr. Roosreve.t’s character to see a con- 
ference which he had brought about end fruitlessly, without 
at least a personal effort to effect a compromise. It cannot 
be said that the prospect of success was encouraging. When 
the conference adjourned, on Friday, August 18, an agree- 
ment had heen reached with reference to eight of the twelve 
conditions of peace named by Japan; but with regard to the 
other four the secretaries were obliged to record a definite 
disagreement, irreversible in the absence of fresh instructions 
from the Japanese or Russian government. Then it was that 
Mr. Roosrveit, heedless of diplomatic usage, and unmindful 
even of the fact that the Japanese, if they were sticklers for 
form, might accuse him of a breach of faith, telegraphed a 
request that the Russian ambassador, Baron Rosrex, would 
visit him at Oyster Bay. It is known that in the ensuing 
interview the President expressed a wish to learn whether 
the Czar would accept of hi&8 mediation to the extent of ascer- 
taining what, if any, concessions the Tokio government would 
make with relation to the four conditions as to which a dis- 
agreement had been registered. Those conditions were. first, 
that the Russian war-ships interned in neutral ports should be 
surrendered to Japan; secondly, that Russia’s naval power in 
the Pacifie should be limited for a term of years, if not perma- 
nently; thirdly, that the island of Sakhalin, already con- 
quered by the Japanese. should be formally ceded to them; 
fourthly, that Japan should be reimbursed for the expenditure 
imposed upon her by the war. 


Mr. RooskveLt was undoubtedly right in judging that the 
tour conditions, considered together, disclosed some chances 
of an accommodation. Japan, for example, in consideration 
of Russia’s yielding on more important points, might consent 
io forego her demands for the interned war-ships and for a 
limitation of Russia’s naval strength in Far-Eastern waters. 
The interned vessels would constitute only an inconsiderable 
addition to the Japanese navy, which, under no circumstances, 
would, in many a deeade, have anything to fear from the sea 
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power of Russia. Indeed, if the alliance between England and 
Japan is renewed and strengthened, as it unquestionably will 
be, it would be folly for Russia to waste a ruble on an at- 
tempt to gain maritime preponderance in the Orient. In 
fact, we scarcely can avoid the suspicion that these two de- ' 
mands were put forward, and ostensibly insisted on, for the 

express purpose of relinquishing them in exchange for Rus- 

sia’s consent to leave Sakhalin in Japanese hands and to com- 

pensate her, in part at least, for her tremendous outlay. Now, 

as for Sakhalin, it is as unreasonable for Russia to say that 

national pride forbids her to recognize by treaty Japan’s con- 

quest of the island, as it would be for Germany, if beaten by 

France, to refuse, on the same plea, to recognize the retention 

of Alsace-Lorraine by a French army which had already seized 

it. If national pride be concerned at all in the matter of 

Sakhalin, the Japanese, and not the Russians, have a right 

to be actuated by the sentiment. Geographically, the island | 
belongs to the Japanese archipelago, and, historically, thete is 

no doubt that the nineteenth century was well advanced be- 

fore Russia denied the jurisdiction of the Japanese govern- 

ment over the whole of it. Eventually, the Russians under- 

took to swallow Sakhalin at the expense of Japan, precisely 

as they had swallowed eastern Siberia at the expense of the 

Chinese. 


It appeurs then that of the four disputed conditions of 
peace, we have named two as to which Japan might show itself 
amenable to influence, and one as to which Russia might, 
without any loss of dignity, give way. There remains only 
the question of reimbursement for expenditure. It is, of 


course, immaterial to the Japanese what name or form may 
be given to the reimbursement, but at least partial compensa, 

tion in one guise or another they are determined to have, be- | 


cause only thereby can Russia make any adequate amends for 
the enormous sacrifices which Japan had been compelled to 
make in the interest of China’s territorial integrity and of 
the maintenance of the oper door. It is absurd to say that 
she should content herself with the restitution of Manchuria 
to the Chinese Empire; with Russia’s recognition of the 
preponderance in Korea which Japan has possessed since 
1895; or with the lease of Port Arthur and Dalny, the value ; 
of which in the eyes of experts has come to be very question- 
able. There is really only one way in which Russia can make 
it for Japan’s interest to terminate hostilities, and that is 
by agreeing to make good at least a part of the latter’s ex- 
penditure. This, we may be sure, is quite as clear to Presi- 
dent Roosrve.t as it is to us, and, therefore, if peace is at- 
tained after all, it will be because he shall have prevailed 
upon Russia to offer, and upon Japan to accept, some recom- 
pense in money for the stupendous burdens imposed by a con- ; 
test upon which the Island Empire would never have entered 
had the St. Petersburg government been faithful to its written 
promise to evacuate on designated dates the Manchurian prov- 
inces of China. 


The interest felt all over the world in the outcome of the 
Peace Conference was eclipsed temporarily on Saturday, 
August 19, by the publication of the Czar’s manifesto con- 
ceding a national assembly to his subjects. It was recognized . 
that the event, aside from its intrinsic importance, might be 
intended to have a bearing on the negotiations at Portsmouth. 
The announcement of the sovereign’s purpose had been ex- 
pected a week previously, and the fact that it was delayed 
until the day after the plenipotentiaries of the belligerents 
were known to have failed to reach an agreement on terms of 
peace is naturally construed as significant. Evidently the 
concession is made for the purpose of bringing about a sol- 
idarity between. the Russian people and their ruler, so that, if ; 
the contest has to be prolonged, it will be transformed from 
an enterprise of the RomManorrs, viewed with comparative in- 
difference by the mass of the Muscovites, into a national war. 
The possible consequences 6f such a transformation are not 
likely to be overlooked at Tokio, and an appreciation of their 
importance may cooperate with other considerations to induce 
the Mikado’s advisers to moderate their demands. From this 
point of view the manifesto was shrewdly conceived and 
adroitly timed. As to the value of the instalment of repre- 
sentative government granted by the Czar to his subjects, it 7 & 
is prospective rather than actual. It is believed to be less 
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acceptable than the scheme of political reform embodied in 
the ukase which had been signed and was about to be pub- 
lished at the time of the assassination of ALEXANDER IL., the 
grandfather of the present sovereign. It represents, however, 
all that could reasonably be expected at the outset from a-ruler 
who necessarily has been affected by the strong’ wave of re- 
action which has swept over Russia during the last twenty- 
four years, and who has been solemnly warned by some of his 
most trusted counsellors not to remove the ancient landmarks 
of autocracy and open the floodgates to a revolution, which 
eventually might bring upon him the fate of Louis XVL. 


Finding the Czar resolved to grant some species of a con- 
stitution, the reactionists fell back on an attempt to minimize 
the value or the danger of the concession. Here they were 
more successful. They have managed to exclude from repre- 
sentation the urban proletariat, which has taken the most 
active part in the recent agitation for reform. Even in the 
twenty-eight cities particularly favored as regards electoral 
conditions, the property qualification is so high that searcely 
any operative or artisan is likely to possess it. The peasants, 
who constitute the bulk of Russia’s population, will only be 
indirectly represented through their village communes, that 
will send delegates to the provincial electoral assemblies, where 
they will meet delegates of the landowners and of the smaller 
towns, and in conjunction with them they will choose members 
of the national duma, or state council. as the assembly is to 
he called. It is computed “that, through the combined opera- 
tion of a high property qualification and the indirect method 
of election, not more than five per cent. of the non-agricultural 
element of the Russian people will be enfranchised, while even 
the peasantry, whom the government hopes to control, and 
upon whom it nominally confers the suffrage, will be unable 
to make their wishes known directly and quickly. It is further 
to be noted that in the ukase directing the Senate to register 
the promulgated constitution, the Czar rescinds that part of 
his decree of March 3 which’ gave his subjects permission to 
hold public meetings. It follows that the selection of primary 
electors, and the subsequent designation by them of members 
of the national assembly. will have to be conducted quietly, 
without any of the appeals to the opinions or sentiments of 
masses of voters which are characteristic of electoral cam- 
paigns in Western countries. There is no promise, either, 
that the censorship of the press will be relaxed in any degree 
during the period in which elections are taking place. 


Again, when the spokesmen of the people came together for 
the purpose of discharging their delegated functions they 
will find that precautions have been taken to protect their 
deliberations from outside pressure. At no time will the 
public be admitted:to the assembly hall, and even representa- 
tives of the press are to be excluded whenever the presiding 
officer sees fit to declare the session a secret one, or is ordered 
by a minister to make such a declaration. Their functions, 
too, are consultative rather than legislative. They may dis- 
cuss propositions submitted by ministers, and they may them- 
selves suggest the repeal or modification of old statutes and 
the adoption of new ones, provided they do not touch the 
fundamental laws which make the Emperor absolute in the 
last resort. The bills or resolutions passed by the national 
assembly go first to the existing council of the empire, now 
converted into a sort of upper house, and only when approved 
by that body are laid before the Czar, who may or may not 
sanction them. Only when a ministerial proposal is rejected 


hy two-thirds of both Houses must it be withdrawn. We note, 
lastly, that. although the members are elected for five years,’ 


the assembly may be adjourned or dissolved at any time by 
the sovereign. Thus trammelled, circumscribed, and subordi- 
nated at every stage of its existence, from the primary elec- 
tion to the arbitrary dissolution of the chamber, the instal- 
ment of representative government now conceded to Russia 
cannot be described as generous. It is fraught, nevertheless, 
with tremendous possibilities, and, if historical precedents are 
followed, events are likely to justify the dismay and alarm 
with which even .the Czar’s somewhat niggardly concession 
is viewed by the thoroughgoing champions of absolutism. 
The step now taken by Nicnornas IT. will perhaps prove as 
momentous as that which was taken by Lovis XVI. when#he 
signed the decree convoking the States General at Versailles. 


We have no desire to hear the accounts which the Russian 
and Japanese envoys will give at home of their treatment 
here. They are important personages, representing sovereign 
nations, and here by our invitation. We begin by making a 
muddle of getting them to their destination, and then bottle 
them up in a barn of a hotel with limited accommodations 
and all sorts of silly restrictions as to the hours for going to 
bed, sipping beverages, and everything else except intimate 
acquaintanceship with mosquitoes. It really seems as if we 
might have done better: Surely the government could at least 
have hired a suitable cottage for the use of each suite, and 
provided satisfactory food and drink. Even though none 
such was vacant at the time, we cannot think so meanly of 
our countrymen as to suspect that any number could not have 
been had for the asking. Of the personally conducted part 
of the performance we know little. ‘The admirals and cap- 
tains seem to have done well; anyhow, there has been no 
complaint. Of the landlubbers we feel less certain. Third- 
Assistant-Secretary Prmcr seems to be in charge, and is 
regarded, correctly, we suppose, as the President’s personai 
representative. The devoted Tribune, itself a diplomat of 
ambassadorial rank, reports as follows: 


Mr. Petrce’s attention to the Russian envoys and his associa- 
tion withthe members of their suite, together with other trivial 
details, hdve) it appears, led to the belief that such strained rela- 
tions with’ the Japanese existed, and when yesterday afternoon 
Baron Komura declined to be the guest of the President's per- 
sonal representative, the impression became a conviction. This 
conviction, moreover, appeared to be confirmed by Mr. Prirce’s 
manner when he received from Mr. Sato Baron KOMURA’S regrets. 
Raising his voice and speaking with what resembled indignation, 
Mr. Peirce demanded, in the presence of a number of persons, 
“Do you know who I am?” to which Mr. Sato, bowing low, re- 
plied, “ I do,” and walked away. 


Such stories do not make pleasant reading. We ought to 
have concealed somewhere in the State Department a mar 
who knows that his business is to be polite. Incidentally, who 
is Mr. Peirce? Where did he come from? What was his 
experience? We. hate to confess ignorance regarding any- 
thing or anybody, but the truth is that we never heard of 
him before and should like .to be enlightened. Nor would 
we misjudge him. He has a hard job, and no doubt is doing 
his best. The question is whether his best is adequate. The 
Tribune obviously thinks not, but we must say that the 
T'ribune’s tale suggests pique on the part of the writer. All 
we really know about Mr. Prirce is that, according to the 
photographers, his attire is most unconventional. But for 
that he has the highest possible American authority. 


In the current number of the Magazine, Mr. Evtor Grecory 
pokes gentle fun at social pretenders, or stilt-walkers, as hi 
ealls them. Ever considerate of the sensibilities of otners, 
he bases his pleasing satire upon the guarded assertion that 
“we are just a wee bit inclined to throw out our chests on 
this side of the Atlantic.” By “we” Mr. Grecory means 
chiefly the members of that high society through which he 
himself moves so gracefully, and his illustrations, notably 
those of the fashionable authoress and the connoisseur, are 
almost too amusing to be true. We admit the accuracy of the 
contrast between the British aristocracy and ours. In the 
former, as Mr. Grecory truthfully points out, “ side” has been 
superseded by a self-belittlement almost as absurd, while with 
us the constant advent of fresh c'imbers keeps alive the old 
tendency. 

It is a fact, however, despite our satirist’s observations, that 
brag is gradually ceasing to be regarded as a good dog in this 
country. In Mr. Grecory’s own polite circle, pretence, dis- 
play, and ail other attributes of stilt-walking have become ex- 
ceptional, and are utilized only by the few who, to keep with- 
in the rays of the limelight, have to hold themselves up by 
their boot-straps. The women who comprise the small circle 
recognized primarily by Mrs. Astor are unexce!led the world 
over in respect to any of the qualities characteristic of the true 
gentlewoman. It is the second layer that makes the noise, 
and the third that excels in ostentatious display of the prod- 
ucts of wealth. The men who gambol within this particular 
circle need hardly be considered. Their self-appreciated in- 
consequentiality contributes to their shyness, and barring, of 
couse, the bounders, makes for modesty of demeanor hy no 
means assumed. Even Mr. Grecory will admit that boasting 
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in any form is very far removed from the younger men, whose 
time is given up to athletics and other sports. And each year 
marks improvement. 


So, too, in a broader sense. Time was when Americans 
generally loved to brag for brag’s sake. They were not in- 
sensible to the humor of their exaggerations; on the contrary, 
they laughed more heartily than anybody else because of their 
keener sense. Boasting was good joking; that was all. It is 
so no longer in the East, it never was so in the South, and 
the West is in process of reformation. Moreover, the fash- 
ion set by society is happily working changes in business 
methods. The flaring circus poster has gone out entirely; 
its exaggerations ceased to amuse. Newspapers are beginning 
to discover the futility of lying about circulation. The 
cheaper periodicals still maintain a rivalry in claims before 
the flattered advertiser, only to suffer in consequence of obvi- 
ous bolstering, just as those which implore the highly in- 
telligent reader to write at once his opinion of the magazine, 
and anyhow, for God’s sake, to send “ an idea ” by return mail, 
sacrifice the very respect they are striving to win. 

So, in the selling of books, there svas a time when sane pub- 
lishers really began to think that boastful advertising was the 
sole requisite of success. Emphasizing the fact that several hun- 
dred thousand fools had already been victimized was supposed 
to draw more into the net. And for a time it did, but not now.” 
The public has caught on, and most of the suddenly, sensation- 
ally successful publishers have gone up the spout. Even some 
authors now perceive the unwisdom of undue exploitation. That 
good advertising pays has been demonstrated so conclusively 
that no rvom is left for disagreement. But it is only re- 
cently, in the business world, as in Mr. Grecory’s social sphere, 
that the hollowness of boasting has found general recognition. 
And therein, at any rate, the Englishman really is a model. 
IIe neither overstates nor understates; whatever he says re- 
specting business is the exact truth. No particular credit at- 
taches to the performance; it never occurs to him to speak 
unprecisely. The habit is a good one, and worthy of encour- 
agement even among our otherwise superior selves. 


Having batted their heads in vain against the philanthropic 
notions of Mr. RockereLLer and Mr. Carnecir, indigent wise- 
aeres are now advising Senator CLtarKk how to spend the sur- 
plus that is said to be worrying him. For ourselves, we are 
willing to agree to let him do what he likes with it if he will 
solemnly promise, upon his seered honor as a Senator from 
Montana, never to build another house. 

Until we saw these two lines— 

For BRINTON MCCLELLAN. 

For District-Attorney—WILLIAM TRAVERS JEROME— 
we did not suspect what the M. in Wititiam M. Larran stands 
for. It must be MAKEPEACE. 


Congress is a stupid place as compared with the legislative 
assembly of New South Wales. Witness the following from 
the Legislative Reports: 

Mr. Woov.—My honorable friend was loaded this evening. 

Mr. Nortons—Surely the honorable member does not think that 
I allow any one to load me, mentally, morally, or physically: I 
pay for my own stuff, and carry the consequences. I do not know 
what the honorable member means by saying that I am loaded. In 
the sense to which the honorable member may allude, I have not 
been loaded for three weeks; therefore I resent the imputation. 

Tue SpeAKER.—The honorable member must discuss the prin- 
ciples of the bill. 

Mr. Norton.—The inonorable member for Bega says that I was 
loaded. 

Mr. Woop.—I did not say it offensively. 

Mr. Norton.—In that case I shall say no more about it. 


And then the debate resumed its course. 


New England, speaking through its reeognized mouthpieces, 
the Springfield Republican and Boston Transcript, is justly 
proud of the fact that Colonel Jacosp L. Greene, for twenty- 
five years president of the Cennecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, with sixty-five millions of assets, died leaving’ an 
estate of only $55,000. Such an example. indicative of -the 
highest probity, is surely worthy of particular mention at this 
particular time. We wonder how much environment had to 
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do with it. Colonel Greene was quite like Mr. ALEXANDER 
in many respects. Suppose their places had been reversed. 
Would Colonel Greene, in New York, have felt any sense of 
wrong in participating to a small degree in underwritings? 
On the other hand, would Mr. ALEXANbeErR, in Hartford, have 
ever thought of doing such a thing? In our opinion, neither 
was ever for an instant consciously dishonest. The simple 


fact is that the standard is higher in New England than in - 


New York. It is bad form, in Springfield particularly, to do 
things that would be regarded as mere evidences of creditable 
smartness in this wicked town, and even—with apologies to the 
Transcript-—in Boston. The bigness of a community, render- 
ing inconsequential social disapproval and swelling the don’t- 
give-a-damn-what-people-think spirit, has a most depressing 
effect upon the ethics of human living. 


President RooseveELt is said to feel coldly toward Vice-Presi- 
dent FAIRBANKS’s ambition to succeed him. President RooseveLt 
must not forget that he was once only a poor, struggling, obscure 
Vice-President himself.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


The President lives almost wholly in the sentient present. 
The future concerns him fittle; the past not at all. His eye 
is on the ball all the time. That he should regard Mr. Fatr- 
BANKS S candidacy without enthusiasm is an inevitable conse- 
quence of conditions. The two statesmen are antithetic in ev- 
ery way. If the President should pretend friendliness toward 
the Vice-President’s ambition, both would recognize hypocrisy 
foreign to the Roosevett character. Meanwhile, Mr. Fair- 
BANKS is poking around the country in a quiet sort of way, 
missing no chances, making no mistakes, asking no favors, 
calmly and methodically preparing to launch and paddle his 
own canoe at the time recognized by his own sagacity as the 
most auspicious. It is a manly and dignified cause, worthy 
of a better fate than seems inevitable. . 


The Naval Court of Inquiry held to investigate the boiler 
explosion on the gunboat Bennington, which killed sixty men 
and injured fifty more. got to the bottom of the trouble, 
which it finds to be a clear and scandalous case of neglect. 
Three enlisted men in the Bennington’s fire-room, all killed, 
were immediately responsib!e. HoLLANp, a fireman, sent to 
shut off an air-cock, closed, by mistake, the valve connecting 
boiler B with its steam-gage. Fire was made actively under 
boiler B. Dr Courtant, water-tender, and Fercuson, chief-ma- 
chinist’s mate, failed to notice that though the fires were hot 
the steam-gage for boiler B recorded no pressure. Neither 
the sentinel-valve nor the safety-valve which should have told 
the story made any sign. Presently the boiler blew up, was 
thrown forward, and caused boiler D to blow up. The only 
living man on whom blame can rest is Ensign Wape. He 
should personally have seen to it, as the navy regulations en- 
join that the sentinel-valve and safety-valves on all the 
boilers were in working order. The court recommended that 
he be court martialed. How it befel that all the responsibility 
for the engines of the Bennington rested upon one compara- 
tively untried and apparently incompetent young officer it 
was not the province of the Court of Inquiry to disclose, but 
the public will want to know, and Secretary Bonapartr. will 
undoubtedly find out. 


Of course the RooseveLt appendix to the Monroe doctrine 
will be a great prop to the credit of the South-American coun- 
tries whose credit most needs props. If our government un- 
dertakes to see to it that creditors of South America finally 
get their just dues it will make trading with some South- 
American governments much more inviting than it has been. 
The papers reported last week that Venezuela had placed orders 
in Europe for torpedo-boats, guns, and ammunition, to cost 
two millions and a half. The need of this war material was 
explained ‘by the rumor that General Castro was deeply of- 
fended by President Roosevett’s appointment of Judge Cat- 
wouN to investigate certain matters at Caracas, and had de- 
clared that he was going to fight the Yankees. Doubts were 
later thrown on the truth of that rumor, but there is nothing 
necessarily impossible about General Castro’s meditating hos- 
tilities against the United States, or using a credit guaranteed 
by the RoosrkveLt appendix to buy war material to realize 
them. There would be some humor in such a proceeding, but 
not an incredible degree of it. We must remember that such 
an official as General Castro always has in mind the possi- 
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bility of a political deluge, and always takes thought how to 
make Paris a pleasant place to live in after it. To have one 
world-famous fling before retiring to Paris would not be an 
unnatura! aspiration in a man with a lively inclination for 
sport. 


Our Jewish fellow citizens who rose against Dr. Metvin 


' Dewey, and asked that he be put out of his place as director 


of the New York State Library, are going to succeed, it seems, 
in their effort. An Albany despatch says the Regents have 
called for Dr. Dewey’s resignation, to take effect December 31. 
His retirement from the service of the State is to be regretted, 
for he is an able man, and very well suited to the place he 
fills. The trouble was, as will be recalled, that as an officer 
of a club at Lake Placid, inthe Adirondacks, he signed and 
distributed a circular which said, among other things, that 
Jews wou!d not be received as members of the Lake Placid 
Club. That gave offence. Mr. Eowarp LAUTERBACH is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Regents. He and Mr. Louts Mars#auu 
made complaint to the board of Dr. Dewry’s contumelious 
attitude towards the Adirondack Hebrews, and asked for his 
head, which, it seems, is about to be conceded to them. 


Does any one know whether the illustrious race of Mosaic 
Arabs whom we know as Jews are strong or weak in the mat- 
ter of humor? In Disraewi’s Coningsby there is a great deal 
of exceedingly interesting discourse about Jews, their lineage, 
their talents. their indestructibility, and their power. ‘“he 
book is well worth rereading, but it doesn’t say anything about 
Jewish humor. Probably the Jews are like the rest of us, 
and some have, and some lack, the nose for humor. The proof 
that some of them lack it comes to hand now aftd then in the 
form of clippings from some Jewish papers wherein this jour- 
nal is denounced with splendid fervor of execration as a Jew- 
baiting periodical. That other Jews have the great sixth sense 
in good working order appears in clippings from other Jewish 
papers, which record the amusement of their editors with the 
fervid denunciations mentioned. 


It seems that there is distress in some corners of the South 
because Booker WASHINGTON sat at table in a Saratoga hotel 
with Joun Wanamaker and his family. A report about it, 
which was sent South, varied in some details from the facts. 
Dr. Wastinuton, correcting it, admitted that he had lined 
with Mr. WaNAMAKER, but deposed that when he came North, 
as he does very often, he found it necessary to conform with 
prevailing custom, as he always did at the South. Booker 
Wasuineton has one of the most admirable equipments of 
meekness of which there is record since the time of Mosgs. 
Meekness is a quality involving complete self-control and often 
a high order of sagacity. It rarely gets the credit that it de- 
serves. It was not without sound reasons that Moses, a man 
of vigor and of great natural impetuosity of temper, has been 
commended for his meekness. As the leader of a people who 
suffered much from prejudice and were prone to exasperating 
details of misbehavior, he had need of it all. It is not with- 
out interest that the particular incident which led to its be- 
ing recorded that Moses was “ very meek, above all the men 
which were on the face of the earth,” was an outburst of in- 
dignation in his family because of his disregard of race preju- 
dice. Muirram and Aaron mutinied and spoke against him, 
says the Scripture, “ because of the Ethiopian woman whom 
he had married.” And then follows the statement that he held 
the record for meekness. He had need to hold it, if, as appears, 
he had acquired a wife of a color different from his own. Color 
jealousies are probably at least as old as history, and still 
as vigorous as ever. “If history proves anything,” says Mr. 
Merepitnx Townsenp, “ it proves that color prejudice, whether 
well founded or not, is incurable; that even similarity of 
creed will not bind together races radically distinct in color 
from each other, and that the strange destiny which has filled 
the three ancient continents with men of three separate colors 
has its root in some law_of the mind which never changes, 
or some decision of Providence from which there can be no 


appeal.” 


The consideration of the different races of men,—their char- 
acteristics, capacities, and probable destinies,—is always an in- 
teresting ficld of research and speculation, and is especially so 
just now, when the problems resulting from the contact of 


men of different races and colors press on our attention every- 
where we turn. Mr. Townsenp, whom we have quoted, has 
put into a beok (Asia and Europe) more interesting informa- 
tion and suggestion about the Asiatic, and some of the African, 
peoples than is to be found elsewhere in the same-spact. The 


latest edition of his book includes a preface in which he con- ° 


siders the rise of Japan as a world power, and predicts its 
probable consequences. [le is profoundly impressed by the 
power which the Japanese have shown, and while he has no 
fear of a “ yellow peril” in the form of a future invasion of 
Europe by the yellow peoples, he believes that the Japanese 
success will result eventually in’ the emancipation of all Asia 
from European control. Mr. Townsenp believes it to be one 
of the permanent conditions of history that Europe should not 
permanently occupy Asia or Asia conquer Europe. He has 
long had only the slightest hope that the control of India by 
the British will last long enough to make a permanent im- 
pression on the Indian mind or Indian methods. Now he says: 
“ Asia, strengthened by the leadership of Japan, will, as | 
believe, recover the independence which she will in all human 
probability once more misuse.” Mr. TowNsenp is one of the 
editors of the London Spectator. 


Learning somehow that the endowment of the University of 
Chicago had been criticised by some one in Boston as being 
money of improper origin, Dean Snerarpson, of Chicago, re- 
torts to Boston that “ Faneuil Hall, the Cradle of Liberty, 
was built with money made by Perer Fanevus from illegal 
liquor traffic.” “ Not so,” says Librarian Green, of the Massa- 
chusetts Ilistorical Society; “ Faxneum was an upright man 
and got his money legally.” It seems that he was an exem- 
plary and religious man, regular in his church going, who ear- 
ried on a legal and respectable traffic in liquor and engaged 
also in the slave-trade. We don’t know how seemly or other- 
wise slave importations seemed in Boston when Peter Fanevutt 
conducted them, but this much we all know, that all sorts of 
actions and transactions must be judged in the light of the 
times in which they were done. Also Faneuil Hall, built by a 
slave-trader became the Cradle of Liberty. Chicago Univer- 
sity, endowed by the shrewdest and longest-headed trader of our 
generation, promises to be the most spontaneous and untram- 
melled institution of learning in the country. There was a 
round-up of thought there during the week ending August 
12. We have read reports of it, and are convinced that if any 
participant failed to speak his mind it was because he had 
no mind to speak. How money is made has a profound effect 
on its makers, but the effect does not inhere in the money. 
Well used, it does good; ill used, it does mischief. Use governs 
money, not the contrary. 

An Indianapolis despatch reports the Indiana authorities 
as being thoroughly disgusted with the anticigarette law. 
The law, it says, is practically a dead letter, and the old law, 
forbidding the sale of cigarettes to children, which used to be 
pretty well enforced, has fallen into disrespect along with the 
new one. The sale of tobacco is permitted, and it seems that 
the tobacco trust is flooding the State with gratuitous ciga- 
rette papers which it sends free through the mails to all appli- 
cants, and to many others who do not apply. Consequently 
all the boys are lavishly supplied with cigarette papers To 
see a State law, even a foolish one, nullified by an outside cor- 
poration is by no means pleasing, but the situation in In- 
diana illustrates very well the mischief that foolish and in- 
considerate legislation does in undermining respect for law. 


The sailors of the first squadron of our North Atlantic fleet 


have raised $10,000 to spend in having a pleasant time ashore 
in New York with the sailors of the British cruising squadron 
which is coming here in October. The estimate is that about 
1300 sailors from each squadron will be able to get shore leave 
simultaneously. A committee of three experienced men-of- 
war’s men came to town last week from Newport to arrange 
for the festivities. What happens when 2600 British and 
American sailors get ashore together in New York is not yet 


~ Fevorded in history, and the unstimulated imagination is not 


powerful enough to picture it. But whatever ought to happen 
will occur, and probably more too. New York is a verv en- 
tertaining city, wholesale or retail, and lends itself generously 
to hospitalities, and has the sweetest-tempered police force in 
the world. 
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The Relation of Vermont to the United States 


We suggested the other day that Vermont might object to sur- 
rendering to Canada a slice of her territory and some of her citi- 
zens, as a consequence of the mew survey carried out by Commis- 
sioners of the United States kind of the Dominion of Canada for 
the purpose of fixing the border line. The suggestion was re- 
ceived with amusement in some quarters, apparently through for- 
gvetfulness of the anomalous circumstances under which Vermont 
joined the Union. We call the circumstances anomalous, and 
not positively unique, because Texas entered the Union under very 
similar conditions. Both of the States named at the time of their 
“admission were independent republics. It follows that each of 
them had a moral and a legal right to regard the conditions 
under which it joined the Union as constituting substantially 
a treaty, no provision of which could be violated by one party 
without the consent of the other. Among those conditions, the 
definition by the one party and the acceptance by the other of 
certain specified boundaries would unquestionably be included. 

Let us call to remembrance the precise circumstances under 
which Vermont and Texas entered the Union. ‘To begin with 
the more familiar case, we may recall that on March 2, 1836, 
the Texans declared their independence of Mexico, and proceeded 
to adopt a constitution and to organize a4 government thereunder, 
which was quickly established de facto by their decisive victory 
over President SANTA ANNA at San Jacinto. The independence 
of the new republic was acknowledged by the United States in 
March, 1837. <A similar recognition was obtained from France 
in 1839, from Holland and Belgium in 1840, and from Great 
Britain in 1842. As early as September, 1836, the Texans were 
practically unanimous in favor of annexation, but owing to the 
fact that the institution of slavery had been embedded in their 
constitution, President VAN BUREN was too wary to commit him- 
self to the policy of admitting the new-born commonwealth to 
the Union. Again. in 1843, negotiations for admission _re- 
sulted in a treaty to that end, which was laid before the Senate 
in April, 1844, but was rejected. On February 28, 1845, however, 
a joint resolution of Congress offered annexation to Texas on the 
terms specified in the treaty, and on October 13 the invitation 
was formally accepted by the Texan Republic, an ordinance to 
that effect, framed by a convention, having been ratified at the 
ballet-box. There is no doubt that in the treaty, made operative 
by the joint resolution of Congfess, the boundaries of Texas were 
defined by that republic. The limits which it had laid out for 
itself on the east and north, and also on the southwest and west, 
where the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source, and thence 
north to jatitude 42° was made the boundary, were accepted by 
President PoLK, and made the basis of his policy at the opening 
of the war with Mexico. When, therefore, at the time of the 
adjustment effected by the compromise of 1850, about one-third 
of the territory of the State of Texas was cut off by the Federal 
statute revising its northwestern boundary, Texas claimed an 
indemnity, and the claim.was allowed by the United States to 
the extent of $12.750,000. No such claim was pressed in 1896, 
when a decree of the United States Supreme Court revised the 
line of 1819, constituting the eastern and northeastern boundary 
of Texas, and deprived that State of Greer County. There seems 
to be no doubt, however, that Texas has as good ground for de- 
manding an indemnity fer the mutilation thus suffered as she 
had in 1850. 

Now let us see whether, in the light of the Texan precedent and 
of her own history, Vermont can at this time be required to sub- 
mit to a curtailment of her territory on her northern boundary 
without her consent, which may be either given freely or yielded 
in return for an indemnity. That Vermont was and had been 
for many years, an independent republic de facto at the time of 
her admission to the Union is indisputable. It is true that both 
New Hampshire and New York claimed the lands lying éast 
and west between the Connecticut River and Lake Champlain on 
the one hand, and stretching from the northern border of Massa- 
chusetts to the Canadian frontier on the other. Early in 1777, 
however, just before BuraoyNe’s invasion, the Green Mountain 
boys took the decisive step of declaring Vermont an independent 
State, framing a Constitution, of which manhood freedom was 
the corner-stone, and applying to the Continental Congress for 
admission into the’ Union. Through the efforts and influence of 
the New York delegates the application was rejected; but the 
Vermonters, nothing daunted, and holding the countenance of the 
other revolted colonies by no means indispensable to the main- 
tenance of their own liberties, organized themselves in March, 
1778, under their Constitution, and elected THomMas CHITTENDEN 
their Governor. Meanwhile, in conjunction with New Hampshire 
men under STARK, they had fought and won om their own soil 
the battle of Bennington, which, by weakening irreparably the 
invaders, may be said to have been conclusive of the fate of 
BURGOYNE’S campaign. In 1780, New York and New Hamp- 
shire, who were suspected of conniving to divide the territory 
of Vermont between them, caused the Continental Congress to 
propose that all the claimants to the tract between Connecticut 
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and Lake Champlain should refer their pretensions to its de- 
cision. Vermont declined to do so, and as Massachusetts up- 
held her, Congress admitted that it had no compulsory powers in 
the matter, thus by implication acknowledging that the Green 
Mountain boys had established an independent repyblic. In the 
following year Vermont began to act on the offensive, and not 
only annexed the New Hampshire towns on the east bank of the 
Connecticut, but also all the new townships of New York east 
of the Hudson and north of the Massachusetts line. Simulta- 
neously negotiations, the management of which was confided to 
CHITTENDEN and a few others, were entered into with the Brit- 
ish authorities in Canada, with the double object of guarding 
against invasion from that quarter and of operating upon the 
fears of Congress. Becoming known through intercepted letters, 
these negotiations occasioned no little alarm and anxiety, and, 
consequently, on August 20, 1781, Congress, which by this time 
had become the Congress of the Confederation, consented to a 
conference between a committee of its body and certain agents 
of Vermont authorized to exhibit her claims to independence. 
That conference produced a resolution of Congress, which indi- 
rectly but substantially promised that if Vermont would re- 
linquish her late encroachments on New Hampshire and New 
York, she should be recognized as an independent commonwealth, 
and admitted into the Union of the Thirteen States. By Feb- 
ruary, 1782, Vermont had complied with the specified stipula- 
tions, and-claimed the promised admission into the Union. This 
was refused, owing to the preponderant influence of New York 
and the prospect of peace with Great Britain, but it would seem 
that the required conditions having been met, Congress was 
estopped from denying thereafter the independence of Vermont. 
It is certain that thenceforward Vermont continued to arrogate 
all the functions of an independent republic up to February 18, 
1791, when her convention having voted to ratify the Federal 
Constitution, and once more to ask admission into the Union, 
an act of the Federal Congress made her one of the United States. 
It should be noted that as early as October 7, 1790, the State of 
New York, in consideration of the sum of thirty thousand dollars, 
had acknowledged the independence of Vermont, and agreed to 
the boundary theretofore claimed by the Green Mountain boys, 
to wit, the western line of the westernmost townships granted 
by New Hampshire and the middle channel of Lake Champlain. 
Nor is there any doubt that Vermont was admitted into the 
Union with the southern, eastern, and northern boundaries de- 
fined by herself. 

It is true that no formal treaty was ever negotiated between 
the independent republic of Vermont and the United States. In 
this particular her case differs ostensibly from that of Texas. On 
the other hand, it is unquestionable that Vermont’s independence 
had been maintained for fourteen years; that, after 1783, Ver- 
mont would gladly have been acknowledged as an independent 
republic by Great Britain had the Green Mountain boys deemed it 
judicious to accept such recognition; and that by consenting to 
treat with Vermont commissioners on equal terms, and by formu- 
lating conditions of recognition which were fulfilled, the Congress 
of the Confederation, both by implication and explicitly, acknowl- 
edged the independence of the cutlying commonwealth. 

In view of the circumstances here recited, the moral, if not 
also the legal, claim of Vermont to be consulted with regard to 
a revision of her northern boundary that may mutilate her ter- 
ritory will searcely be denied. It is true that the Vermonters 
to-day, like the Texans in 1896, may not attempt to assert the 
claim. But in equity the claim is valid. 


~ 


The Quality of the Moment 


In his recent pamphlet on The Eternal Life, Professor MUNSTER- 
BERG points out the futility of endless extension. Were a man to 
reach all the way from the earth to the farthest star and were 
his arms to embrace half the universe, he would be no more a 
man than he is in his little room weighing events and passing 
judgments, for a man is big or little by virtue of force of will and 
mental content, and not by physical reach or extent in time. Now 
hevyond the fact that man has a limited capacity and can hold but 
a certain amount at any given time, and that by degrees and 
during the lapse of time he does refine upon and improve the 
quality of his mental content, what Professor MUNSTERBERG says 
is perfectly true. An infinite extent of inanity is in no wise de- 
sirable, and it is perfectly true that man, in so far as he is any- 
thing, is merely a will attitude. “ The mere extension in time 
cannot add any new value or dignity; it is not different from ex- 
tension in space. . . . A mere expansion, a more and more of 
phenomena in space and time, is a valueless amassing of indifferent 
and purposeless material.” “ Believe me,” said Professor MunN- 
STERBERG’S friend to him—* believe me, from the pair in Paradise 
of old to the eighty millions in our present paradise the world’s 
history means the will connections of free personalities.” And 
this is worth keeping in mind that we are free personalities, each 
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of us, creating our moment, and then stamping the value upon 
its face. It is a fact never too often reiterated that the moment 
brings nothing with it but what we have given it. In itself it is 
colorless and without quality; it is a mere meaningless and empty 
lapse of an illusion we call time, created by our own minds and 
endowed by them with meaning. 

The one point Professor MUNSTERBERG seems to overlook in his 
desire to relieve men of a futile faith in an endless and mean- 
ingless expanse of time is that certainly for human development 
time has its own significance and import. In time, man amasses 
the data of judgment; in time, he corrects opinions and trains 
his choices; in time, he trains himself to beautify and _per- 
fect the quality of his moment. ‘No one can dény that 
the quality man gives his lapsing time is one thing at 
twenty, and, allowing for average growth and accretion, is 
a different and a better thing at forty, and that the stream 
of experience possible only in lapse of time enables man _ to 
strengthen and enlarge his will attitude toward the universe. At 
ten we are one consuming desire for tops and marbles, and the 
quality we give the moment is a burning sense of competition in 
the chalked circle of our own sidewalk. At twenty, with a newly 
amassed sense of the needs of life, we have shifted desire to learn- 
ing and fame, progress and success, along some given line of 
achievement. Forty sees us, by continuity of effort and extent of 
observation, piteous of the plight of struggling humanity, eager 
to better conditions and alleviate suffering, and with the in- 
yathered experience of sixty we have cast off our sense of sepa- 
rateness, we have ceased to have personal desires and aims, and 
the subservience of our will to the general good is natural; while 
who reaches a score of years further knows, doubtless, the death 
of all wishes, detachment from hopes‘and disappointments, even 
racial, the failing of desire, and the peace which precedes man’s 
return to his long home. 

But even though we admit the present reality and value of 

time, the man thesis of Professor MUNSTERBERG’S little book—and 
it is a lesson never too much emphasized for us—is that the mo- 
ment has no quality of its own, that we are creative wills endow- 
ing time with quality, creating the content of the moments as they 
pass. 
There is an old fable, resurrected by one of the modern sects 
who popularize ancient philosophy, that time is a great veil en- 
veloping man, whereon his momentary thoughts are caught as in 
a photograph, eternally to remain for the enlightenment or dis- 
couragement of posterity as it passes. This sense of being an 
artist in living is uplifting, especially if one stop to reflect that 
there is no little and no great in creation, that on the vast éan- 
vas of time the smallest detail plays as important a part as the 
great splash of a city’s siege; in the light of the life beyond time, 
a cup of cold water is as important as the founding of a hospital. 
So life becomes for us no longer a stretch of time in which we may 
accomplish, but it is a set of values in which we may more and 
more adjust ourselves to absolute standards, more and more 
create and color our moments till they fit into that tendency out- 
side ourselves which we call variously truth, beauty, or virtue. 


Personal 


Tue President is still resting. Last week he swam and dived a 
little, but chiefly floated upon the congenial reflections of such 
placid minds as the Reverend Doctor LYMAN Apportt’s and Jacos 
A. Rits’s. The peace business was too pressing to permit of more 
serious thinking.—Consul-General Wynn told a silly story in 
London about his fist visit to the White House. “‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent,” he said he said, “‘I must make my excuses for appearing 
before such a great person as yourself, and on such an important 
occasion, in an outfit that cost $6.’ The President stared at me 


and then seized my arm. ‘How much did you say? he asked.. 


‘Six dollars, Mr. President.’ He burst out laughing. ‘ Well, I 
have beaten you,’ he cried; ‘I am nearer to the people than you 
are. This suit of mine cost me only $4!’” Of course, Mr. WYNN 
is not such a goose as to say “such a great person as yourself” 
or to refer to his parting call as an “ important occasion,” and 
the President is no “ nearer-to-the-people” brand of demagogue. 
That his suit cost four dollars is not improbable, although if it is 
the linen-duster one he wears occasionally at Oyster Bay, he got 
badly cheated.—The Sultan of Sulu proposed marriage to Miss 
ALICE RoosEvELT, offering to discharge his present six wives in 
order to satisfy American prejudice. He was also willing -to 
divide his salary of $125 per month received from the United 
States. The proposal so upset Representative NicHoLtas Lone- 
worTH that later in the day he risked his life to save a mere 
newspaper man from drowning. Miss Roosevett declined to 
hecome Sultana. 


King Oscar’s sonnets have been translated into all kinds of lan- 
guages and await only a commendatory word from our President. 


It is reported—not upon the best authoritvy—that the Kaiser 
has directed Prince Hexry to come over here next winter and 
cultivate us some more. Color is lent to the rumor by the 
authoritative statement that the Kaiser forbade Henry to race 
his new automobile last week. 


King Epwarp told Mrs. Lanetry and Mrs. Lanerry told the 
newspapers that he felt very sorry for Mrs. Brown Porter, who 
has lost her money. Not so long ag/ he was feeling sorry for Mrs. 


LANGTRY for the same reason. /Pégsé actresses are apt to create 
melancholia in royal hearts. 


King ‘ALFonso is studying American. His tutor is Ratpu Ray, 
of Lancaster, Wisconsin, a boy of his own age, who is having the 
time of his life at the Spanish court. When young Ray was in 
the h#fi school he acquired a smattering of Spanish, so that 
subsequently he was enabled to talk with a Spanish nobleman who 
was visiting the Chicago stock-yards, where Ray had begun to 
work as a bookkeeper. In the course of the conversation he 
manifested so much interest in the young King that the nobleman 
made inquiries regarding himself and reported the incident to his 
royal master. The result was the employment of young Ray 
to coach the boy King in American language, especially slang, and 
customs. Judging from his letters home, which are sent around 
to the neighbors after having been read at the house, the monarch 
and the democrat hit it off very well indeed. | 


No doubt about it,—LAwson has petered out. 


GOLDWIN SMITH was eighty-two years old on August 23—a truly 
great old man. 


Mr. Ion Pernicartis, of Morocco, is automobiling in the Berk- 
shires, in constant dread of being interviewed by Mr. James 
CREELMAN. 


We trust that Senator Derew will not wholly forget that his 
reason for hurrying home from Europe a month ago was to make a 
statement that would exonerate himself and shame his de- 
tractors, 


Governor BELL, of Vermont, declines to follow the example of 
Governor Hocn, of Kansas, and baptize a war-ship with water or 
cider. “It has become the custom,” he says, simply, “to use 
champagne; I can see no reason for departing from it.” The dif- 
ference between Governor BELL and Governor Hocn seems to be 
that Governor BELL has sense. 


A very fine memorial indeed is that just dedicated at Burling- 


_ton by Vice-President FatrBANKS to Ertan ALLEN, the THropore 


RooseveLt of Vermont. 

For once President RooseveLr.and Colonel WATTERSON seem to 
have agreed. The latter says Evinc Roor is the ablest man who 
has appeared in American politics in twenty-five years.—Lewiston 
Journal, 

It is true that they agree as to the ablest man referred to. 
His name begins with R, but is not Roor. Marse Henry 
knows. 


After a considerable period of belief that Mr. CLeveLanp had 
become comparatively rich as the -result of financial operations 
in association with his friend Mr. E. C. Benepict, the banker, a 
story to the other extreme is now going the rounds to the effect 
that his income is only $5000 a year. The truth is that Mr. 
CLEVELAND'S income from his investments is between eight and 
ten thousand dollars, to which he adds an average of about three 
thousand dollars by writing occasional essays for publication. He 
might have acquired a larger fortune, doubtless, but for the fact 
that he would never permit his bankers to buy or sell stocks on mar- 
gins. Mr. BeNnepictr, however, makes his few investments, and they 
are generally wise ones. Some years ago Mr. CLEVELAND had five 
thousand dollars to spare, and Mr. BeNnepict obtained for him the 
right, which he availed himself of, to subscribe for the stock of 
a projected trust company. The knowledge that the former Presi- 
dent was to become one of their shareholders inspired the pro- 
moters with a brilliant idea. After consultation, they sought Mr. 
BeNepict, and, through him, offered Mr. CLEVELAND the presidency 
of the company at a salary of $50,000 a year. It was a legitimate 
und king, backed by reputable men, but Mr. CLEVELAND some- 
what reluctantly declined on the ground that he was unacquainted 
with the details of the business, and that the condition of his 
health would not permit of the severe application requisite to 
effective service. Again he was urged to accept, with the assur- 
ance that his duties would be nominal, his mere official connection 
with the company being considered sufficient recompense for his 
remuneration. Mr. CLevetaNp replied simply that that would 
seem to him too much like selling the use of his name, which, of 
course, he could not do. That closed the incident. 
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Sergius Witté and Jutaro Komura 


HENEVER two or 

more men come to- 

gether to do busi- 

ness on the princi- 

ple of give and 
take, the personal character of 
the negotiators is an important 
element in the transaction. On 
the solid advantage which one 
of them may derive from a 
knowledge of the strong and 
weak points of the other, much 
of the art of diplomacy is 
grounded. . To that knowledge 
Bismarck owed the success of 
some of his daring coups, and, 
what is more, he counted upon 
it. Cavour, too, was wont to 
allow for the idiosyncrasies of 
his adversaries, just as a skilled 
marksman takes into account 
the force or weakness of the 
wind. The Kaiser, who has 
learned from both these states- 
men, always sizes up the am- 
bassadors, the foreign ministers, 
the monarchs with whom he is 
dealing before he proceeds to do 
business With them. Indeed, it 
is, owing to that precaution, 
that- in the course of what 
seemed a desultory chat he 
once obtained from Tsar Nich- 
Olas in Wiesbaden that fate- 
ful verbal agreement on the 
strength of which Germany 
seized Kiaochau, forced Russia 
to lease Port Arthur, and sow 
the seeds of which the fruit is 
the present war. 

And the struggle thus cir- 
cuitously brought about would, 
it was hoped, be ended by two 
men who are in almost every 
respect as unlike each other as 


any two cultured human beings could well be: in physical build, 
stature, gait, mode of thougit, and styles of expression. Sergius 
Witté, the envoy of the Tsar, is tall and powerful; Komura, the 
plenipotentiary of the Mikado, is undersized and frail. The one 
strides like a giant. the other steps forward like a lad, his right 
hand holding his hat and his left hand buried in his trousers 
pocket. Witté is a rough-hewn piece of humanity, through whose 
fibre some of the primary soul-forces shine, while Komura’s 


By E. J. Dillon 


Baron Komura (at the left of the Photograph), Mr. Taka- 
hira, and Atlaché Sato being driven to the Navy-yard 


Witté is largely a product of 
nature unmodified by conven- 
tion. As with Homer’s Greek 
heroes, you can see the reflection 
of passing events in his feat- 
ures, you may hear their echo 
in his tones, and follow their 
operation in his deeds. He lis- 
tens to a proposal, knits his 
brow, turns his face towards 
the speaker, and then pours 
forth a torrent of ideas whieh 
he mixes gradually with feel- 
ings, conveying his impressions 
to his audience so plastically 
and naturally that you may 
watch emotion start suddenly 
into being and quickly grow 
one with thought. 

It is an interesting and at 
times a thrilling spectacle in 
which there is nothing feigned 
and little hidden. Neither is 
there any such great hitch in 
the chain of causation as we 
observe in the workings of 
diplomatic minds. The key- 
note of his character is sim- 
plicity. therein ilies 
Witté’s force. He allows his 
audience to behold the effect 
produced upon himself by the 
words he has to answer or the 
acts he is called on to scru- 
tinize, and his hearers then in- 
sensibly pass through the same 
stages as himself. 
Now this is a material help 
to a man who for any reason is 
debarred from moving his audi- 
ence by eloquence. The specta- 
cle seizes upon their imagina- 
tion as no mere word-weaving 
could, and carries them away. 
It is one of those cases in 


which men are touched less by what is actually said than by what is 
not and perhaps cannot be expressed. For the process is almost as 
persuasive as hypnotic suggestion. The combined action of eyesight, 
hearing,and fancy stamps the impress into the soul indelibly. It 
enables the orator to exhibit the sum of his emotions and also to 
show the items by which it was produced, and all this with no 
false touch in his relation to the facts. 

Into Witté’s judgment emotion enters as readily as sap into 


texture is marked by the opaqueness of the professional diplo- leafage. He is no mere theorizer, but a daring experimentalist, 
matist. who sometimes has to pay a high price for the knowledge he 


M, Witté and Baron Rosen leaving Church at Kittery Point 
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The Meeting of the Zemstvoists at the House 
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Another View of the Meeting of the Zemstovists, held in spite of Police prohibition 


THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN OF THE RECENT MEETING 
OF THE ZEMSTVOISTS IN MOSCOW, HELD IN 
DEFIANCE OF THE POLICE ) 


The photographs picture scenes at the recent meeting of the Zemstvoists held secretly in Moscow to discuss the project of 
a constitutional government for Russia. Several hundred of the delegates met at the house of Prince Dolqorukoff, under 
the presidency of Count Heyden, and in spite of the threatening attitude of the police, discussed various proposals for a 
The announcement, on August 19, that the Czar had de- 


radical change in the nature and administration of the government. 
termined to grant to the Russian people certain limited rights of representation may be considered a significant outcome of 


such popular agitations as the Zemstro meeting 
’ Photographs by S. Smirnoff, Moscow 
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acquires at the school of experience. He breaks through mere 
abstractions as a bird through a web. Hence in a debate he never 
contents himself with hurling one argument against another. It 
is his aim—an aim in which he is not always successful—to put 
himself in the place of his opponent, to show how the hostile argu- 
ment first originated, and what the conditions are that vitiated it 
at its source. But however ruthlessly he may crush an opinion, he 
is never pitiless to an enemy. For with acumen and resourceful- 
ness he combines genuine kindliness, and can descry in bad deeds 
a good, or, at any rate, an indifferent motive. 

Baron Komura, on the other hand—a most able man of a very 
different type—enables one to realize that the diplomatist is 
born, not made.’ For, although a jurist by education and a trans- 
lator by profession, he is a diplomatist par eaxcellence—a diplo- 
matist endowed with a mind of large compass and considerable 
depth, the workings of which no man can guess from his seem- 
ingly unguarded looks or unweighed language. He is celebrated 
in his own country for the marvellous control he possesses over 
his emotions. So entirely are his facial muscles under the sway 
of his will that they remairt/perfectly impassive under conditions 
which would try. the self-re- 
straint of a philosopher. You 
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Stream. <A type of the broad nature of the Slav, he is communi- 
cative, generous, and prone to look upon the brighter side of 
human nature. 

Witté defined his relations towards the Japanese from the first 
day of the conference. He teld them that their respective nations 
being at war, the envoys could not regard themselves as friends, 
but as they had come to end the struggle it was their duty to 
infuse humanity into their personal intercourse. Since then 
perfect courtesy characterized their dealings; they shook hands 
at meeting and at parting, and not once during the debates, 
even when animation threatened to merge into sharpness, was 
the note of personal bitterness sounded. 

The envoys met every morning in the conference hall of the 
navy-yard, and after a simple greeting set to work. Witté and 
Komura were invariably the negotiators, the two ambassa- 
dors, Rosen and Takahira sinking for the time being into persons 
of secondary importance. They generally sat still and listened. 
Thus from the beginning of the conference to the end Takahira 
did not speak ten sentences, and if Rosen’s voice was more fa- 
miliar it is only because he acted as interpreter. Komura and 

Witté were, therefore, the 
heroes of the drama. 


never can tell whether he is 
angry or well pleased, the 
same polite smile covering 
both states. You can see, 
clearly enough, what he has 
in his hand, so to say, but 


you cannot guess what he 
has in his head. And his 


voice answers to his will 
with the same completeness ; 
like all diplomatists he 
speaks without “ accents.” 
As Baron Komura is famous 
for these qualities among a 
people who possess them in 
a high degree, it is evident 
that he must be gifted with 
them superlatively. 

Altogether Japan’s plenipo- 
tentiary is one of the very 
ablest men in his own coun- 
try, and had his Russian col- 
leagues been unaware of the 
fact they would have learned 
it during the sittings of the 
Peace Conference from the 
striking proofs which he 
there gave of veritable Tal- 
mudie ingenuity, rare quick- 
ness of apprehension, and a 
keen ,eve for the kernel of, 
every ,question that arose. 
Yet such is his prudence that 
he never trusted to the in- 
spiration of the hour, never 
left it for the spirit to move 
him when the erisis should 
come. He endeavored to 
foresee and provide for all 
contingencies beforehand, so 
that whether an Evans's gam- 
bit or a giuoco piano was 
played on the diplomatic 
chessboard, Komura had all 
his moves by heart. 

The drama that unfolded 
itself to the eyes of the world 
from the day on which these 


Witté generally spoke in 
French, and his remarks were 
translated to Komura by one 
of the secretaries into Japa- 
nese. The Mikado’s envoy 
uttered his views invariably 
in Japanese, which was al- 
ways done into French by a 
secretary. The way in which 
the debates were carried on 
generally was this: Komura 
woud lay on the table a state- 
ment in writing which had 
been drawn up beforehand in 
English very carefully and 
very circumspectly, with all 
the accuracy of a legal docu- 
ment. When one remembers 
that the American, Mr. Deni- 
son, the legal adviser of the 
Japanese, was always present 
at Portsmouth, the precision 
of these papers needs no 
further explanation. 

Accompanying each of these 
documents was a_ French 
translation, which was sub- 
mitted to Witté, who, on the 
spur of the moment and with- 
out hesitation, would pick out 
the weak point in the demand 
and level his heavy batteries 
at that. It was a severe test 
of his resourcefulness. For 
the Japanese chose before- 
hand the points of each issue 
which they intended to raise, 
they marshalled all the facts, 
and prepared the arguments 
in favor of it, and also the 
replies to Witté’s possible 
objections. And in this they 
gave proof of wonderful fore- 
sight and thoroughness. Thus 
Komura, armed at all points, 
was ready to reply to every- 
thing that Witté might say, 
and yet it must be confessed 
that the Russian envoy sur- 


two men met in the navy-yard 
at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, is thriliing, although, 
or perhaps because, it has to 
be pieced together from frag- 
mentary indications. In this matter the public is in the position 
of the spectator who locks at the well-known picture of the Cruci- 
fixion where only three shadows of crosses are visible in the fore- 
ground and all the realistic details are lacking. Even for the 
members of the chorus, so to say, the real drama, like the art 
product,.had its invisible fate and its limitations. The two prin- 
cipal characters spoke and did business apparently on_ their 
own initiative, but how far the words and acts were theirs no 
man could say. Again, they were bound to consider not merely 
the interests of their respective countries and endeavor to further 
these, but they had also to gauge in-advance the force and effect 
of each stroke of theirs upon the world at large, and thé subse- 
quent influence of the world at large upon the interests of their 
respective countries. 

The sympathies of the gallery were with Witté from the first. 
Partly it may be because of his physical strength and good- 
humored simplicity and partly by reason of his democratic 
tendencies. which he was at no pains to conceal. But the un- 
doubted advantage which he thus gained was outweighed by the 
fact that he represented the losing and Komura the winning 
side. Again, however, in the course of the debates he scored a 
point by his concrete way of putting things. For he cannot sepa- 
rate his own individuality from the question he happens to be 
discussing. His abstract arguments are heated and tinged by 
his emotions as the ocean is warmed and colored by the Gulf 


A Snap-shot of M. Witté taken at Portsmouth during the 
Peace Conference 


1 


prised him more than once by 
the novelty and force of the 
points which he raised with- 
out a moment’s time for de- 
liberation. That characteristic has marked his activity through- 
out his entire career. 

As soon as Witté had read the document in French he would 
make his reply, generally in the same tongue, for all to hear, 
speaking loudly, distinctly, and with what diplomatists call “ ac- 
cent.” That is to say, the individual element and traces of per- 
sonal emotion were noticeable in what he said and in the manner 
in which he said it. Sometimes, however, and towards the end 
of the conference, more frequently than in the begirning, he im- 
itated Komura, and expressed himself in his native tongue, allow- 
ing his words to be translated into English by Baron Rosen, who 
knows not only this language thoroughly, but also the psychology 
of his opponent’s as well, having resided in Japan as consul- 
general and been acquainted with Komura when the present Japa- 
nese envov was a subordinate official. 

In all this Witté and Komura felt that they were speaking and 
acting in a glass house, and that the onlookers were the hundreds 
of millions of peace-loving human beings outside, whose opinions 
had to be respected and whose wishes could not be wholly disre- 
garded. Each of them knew this, and availed himself of it when 
his opportunity came, but in different degrees. Komura had the 
first innings in dealing with Manchuria, with the open door, with 
industrial freedom, facilities’ for trade, with the elimination of 
military arms in the employment of Far-Eastern railways. He 

(Continued on page 1279.) 
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- Japanese Attachés enjoying a Leisure Hour at Portsmouth 


A group of Russian Attachés at Portsmouth—the Figures, reading from lejt to right, are Messrs. Berg, Ratcheff, Chipoff, and 
Plancon 


SNAP-SHOTS OF SOME OF THE JAPANESE AND RUSSIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES AT PORTSMOUTH DURING THE 
PEACE CONFERENCE 
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Members of the New York State Team. The Captain of the Tcam is Lieutenant-Colonel N. B. Thurston 


The Exceutire Officers in charge of the Tournament. Those shown in the front row (reading from left to right) are Captain 
I’. De W. Ramsen, Captain H. C. Hale, General B. W. Spencer, General W. P. Hall, and Major W. H. Allaire. Those in the rear 
row (reading from left to right) are Captain Samuel Hof, Captain A. P. Buffington, Captain CU. D. Rhodes, Captain Edward 
Nigerfoos, Licutenant A, S. Jones, Captain A. H. Graff 

? 


The Rifle Team representing the Navy, Lieutenant Babin, Captain 


THE NATIONAL SHOOTING TOURNAMENT AT SEA GIRT 


The national shooting tournament at Sea Girt, New Jersey, from August 24 to September 9, is the most important marks- 
manship crent evcr held in this country. Thirty-eight teams competed in the national team match, including representatives 
of the infantry and cavalry, reqular army, the national guard, the navy, the marine corps, and the United States Military 
The events will include rifle and revolrcr matches for both individuals and teams 

Photographs taken for * Harper's Weekly ' by Peter A. Juley 
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The Target-pit under the Targets where the results of the The Canteen in the Sea Girt Encampment 
Shots are announced to the Marksmen 


A View of the Firing-line during the Matches 


THE NATIONAL SHOOTING TOURNAMENT AT SEA GIRT 


The reader is referred to the opposite page for facts concerning the Sea Girt tournament, which is regarded as the most 
important event of the kind ever held in this country 
Photographs taken for “ Harper's Weekly ’ by Peter A. Juley 
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Exploring the Southern Sky 


Professor Bailey, who is associate professor of astronomy at Harvard University, went to Peru in 
1889 to determine the best location for the establishment of a Harvard observatory in the Southern 


Hemisphere. 


The result was the selection of Arequipa in the Andes, and Professor Bailey was 


in charge of.the work there for several years, during which time many valuable observations 
and photographs of the heavens were made, the most recent of which are given in this article 


EEN at any latitude un- 
der favorable circum- 
stances the heavens pre- 
sent to thoughtful 
cbservers sufliciently 

sublime spectacle, each 
hemisphere has some claims to 
superiority. Having — studied 
the sky, however, from different 
stations between °50° northern 
and 50° southern latitude, I 
am of the opinion that no other 
view can equal that which is 
seen under the best conditions 
near the equator. The richest 
regions of the Milky Way lie in 
and about the constellations 
Seorpio and Sagittarius, which, 
though visible at the latitude 
of New York and Boston, are 
so far south that they are never 
seen in their true beauty. In- 
deed, one can never realize the 
splendor of the stellar universe 
until he has seen it from some 
lofty tropical lookout, far re- 
moved from artificial lights. 
At midnight in July, at such a 
station, the brightest regions of 
the Milky Way lie directly 
overhead in a dazzling band. 
No other view excels this in 
general beauty, though in the 
number of bright stars it is 
surpassed by that other and 
opposite view; seen at the same 
place and hour, six months 
later. The brightness of the 
southern Milky Way as seen 
in the lofty Andean regions is 
so great that when it is rising 
in the east it seenss like the 

early dawn. 
Jf we take a catalogue of the 
order of 


stgrs arranged in 

ightness, as determined by the Harvard photometric measure- 
nents, we see that the three brightest stars, Sirius, Canopus, and 
Alpha Centauri, are all in the southern sky. 
however, the Great Dog Star, is so near the equator that it is a 
familiar object to northern observers. 
stars, Vega, Capella, and Arcturus, are in the northern sky. This 


By Professor Solon Irving Bailey 


The Star Cluster Omega Centauri, perhaps the finest Globular 
Cluster in the Sky. To the naked Eye it appears as a rather 
faint, hazy Star. It is composed of nearly 10,000 faint Stars, 
more than 100 of them Variable 


Procyon. 
The “ Fiery Sirius,” 


The three next brightest 


alternation continues as we go 
on with decreasing magnitudes, 
but with the preponderance in 
favor of the southern sky. Al- 


together there are 144 stars of’ 


the third magnitude and bright- 
er, of which 64 are in the north- 
ern and 80 in the southern hem- 
isphere. In the whole sky there 
are 1444 stars of the fifth mag- 
nitude and brighter, including 
all those which are at all con- 
spicuous to the naked eye. Of 
these 666 are northern and 778 
southern. There are no certain 
means at present for obtaining 
precise results in regard to 
faint stars; but the fact that 
the brightest parts of the Milky 
Way, where the stars are mass- 
ed in countless millions, lie in 
southern constellations, makes 
it seem probable that the whole 
number of stars visible in the 


- telescope is somewhat greater 


in the southern than in the 
northern sky. 

Lacaille was the true “ Co- 
lumbus ” of the southern sky. 
He visited the Cape ‘of Good 
Hope in 1751, and determined 
the positions of ten thousand 
stars. He introduced fourteen 
new constellations, to which he 
assigned the names of the prin- 
cipal instruments used in the 
arts and sciences, as well as 
Table Mountain, a conspicuous 
object at the Cape. 

Orion, the Great Hunter, is 
probably the finest constellation 
in the sky. Especially is this 
true if he is taken in con- 
nection with his dogs, whose 
leading stars are Sirius and 


But Orion is about equally divided by the celestial 
equator into a northern and » southern half, and the whole region 
is well placed for observation by northern observers. 
this splendid group and follow south along the Milky Way we 
come to the most beautiful and, historically, the most interest- 
ing of the far southern constellations. 


If we leave 


Argo Navis, the ship 


The Southern Station of the Harvard Observatory at Arequipa, Peru—altitude, 8000 feet. By the establishment of this Branch 


the Shy 
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Ntation in the Southern Hemisphere the Director of the Observatory, Professor Edward Charles Pickering, has been able not 
only to utilize the remarkably fine Climate of Arequipa, but also to extend the Work of the Observatory to the South Pole of 
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The North Polar Region 


The South Polar Region 


Star Trails made in a small Telescope without Clockwork. The Lines are formed by the diurnal Motion of the Stars. Only one 
Star is shown in these Photographs which is at all Conspicuous to the naked Eye; this is Polaris, the North Star, shown at 


the left of the North [Pole 


Argo, handed down by Ptolemy from a far remoter antiquity, occu- 
pies here an immense region of the sky; and beyond it lie the 
Centaur and that most famous of modern groups, the Southern 
Cross. The Cross belongs fairly enough to the Centaur, but from 
the isolation and grouping of its brightest stars, it may readily 
be regarded as a distinct constellation. Its name, first announced 
to the northern world by Bayer, may have had its origin in the 
religious instincts of the early navigators. By some means the 
Southern Cross came to be associated in a romantic way with the 
far southern sky. It has helped to form a coat of arms for at 
least one commonwealth, and has entered into the titles of num- 
berless books and magazine articles, often with grotesque im- 
propriety. Max O’Rell seems to have been so disappointed with 
his first view of it that he could never see the group afterward 
without shaking his fist at it. In reality it is a rather small 
group of four fairly prominent but unequally bright stars. The 
form is not quite symmetrical, and the central star necessary to 
make a perfect cross is lacking. It lies, however, in a wonderful 
region of the Milky Way. Alpha and Beta Centauri point to it, 
much in the same way as the two bright stars in the outer edge 
of the Great Dipper point to the North Star. Beside it is the 
Coal Sack, one of the most striking rifts in the Milky Way, a 
region, however, which appears black chiefly by contrast with the 
brilliant. sky which surrounds it. In truth, the greater part of 
the Coal Sack is fairly rich in stars, but these are all faint. 
Perhaps the most unique features of the southern sky are the 
Magellanic clouds. These have no counterpart in the northern 


The Southern Cross and Coal Sack 


sky. Their name immortalizes that of the great explorer. To the 
naked eye they appear like detached portions of the Milky Way, 
or like faint luminous clouds which are barely visible in the full 
moonlight. They consist of irregularly distributed and confused 
masses of faint stars, nebule, and small clusters, and in earlier 
times might well have been believed to form independent galaxies. 
They are situated in a dark region of the sky, at a distance of 
about 20° from the south pole. 

Certain stars are so important and well known that it would 
seem out of place not to refer to them by a special name. Such 
an object is Canopus, a close rival to Sirius in brightness. It be- 
longs to the constellation Carina, and is just too far south to be 
visible in the central United States. Canopus does not command 
our interest merely because it is one of the most brilliant stars 
in the sky. This might be the result of its nearness. Such is 
not the case, however. Dr. Gill has made a careful study of this 
star’s parallax, which proves to be not more than a few thou- 
sandths of a second) ‘This means that, in spite of its great bright- 
ness, Canopus, even in astronomical units, is at an immense dis- 
tance from the earth. It must, therefore, be thousands of times 
as vast as our own sun, itself a million times as large as the earth. 

Alpha Centauri, the brighter of the two far southern stars which 
serve as pointers to the Southern Cross, has a threefold interest. 
It is one of the brightest stars in the sky; it is the nearest known 
star; and it is a splendid double. To the naked eye it shines as 
a single star of more than the first magnitude, but in even a 

(Continued on page 1284.) 


The Orion Nebula 


The four bright Stars which form the Southern Cross, beginning at the bottom and passing upward by the left, are Alpha, 
Beta, Gamma, and Delta. Visually, Gamma is almost as bright as Beta, but its Color is so red that it appears very faint 
in the Photograph. The Coal Sack is in the lower left-hand Corner, and is so named, as, to the naked Eye, it appears dark 
owing to the small number of faint Stars. On a Moonléss Night the Orion Nebula appears to the Eye as a hazy Star 
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Se? By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


Author of “The Masquerader” 


ao SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


James Milbanke, an old college friend of Denis Asshlin, visits the 
latter for the first time in thirty years at his ancestral estate in south- 
ern Ireland. He finds Asshlin much changed. After dinner Asshlin in- 
duces Milbanke to play ecards with him, and they play until early 
morning, Milbanke finally winning. After Milbanke leaves his host to 
go to his room, Clodagh, Asshlin’s eldest daughter, meets him in the 
hall, and begs him not to gamble with her father again, as it is 
through his passion for play that Asshlin is bringing ruin to himself 
and his family. The next morning at breakfast Milbanke finds on his 
plate a check from Asshlin in payment of his losses. That night Asshlin 
proposes another game of cards. Milbanke refuses to play, and drops his 
host’s check into the fire. He tells Asshlin that he considers him weak 
and worthless, and returns to England the next day. Three years 
afier, Milbanke receives a letter from Clodagh telling him that 
Asshlin has been seriously hurt in an accident, and urging him to 
come to Ireland. Milbanke hastens to his old friend's home, and 
finds Asshlin on his death-bed, and in great distress of mind over the 
future of his children, who he knows will be left penniless as a result 
of his dissipations. Milbanke promises to be responsible for their 
welfare. A famous specialist Is summoned from Dublin to consult 
with the local surgeon, and after a careful examination by the two 
physicians, Milbanke is informed that his friend's condition is hope- 
less. Late that night Asshlin.dies. Milbanke asks Clodagh to marry 
him. At first she refuses him*® but when she learns that her father's 
estate will be put under obligations to Milbanke by his benefactions, 
she consents to become his wife. They are married shortly after at 
Carrigmore, and, after it has been decided that Clodagh’'s sister Nance 
shall live with them for a time, al! leave Ireland together for Florence. 
Four years tater, Nance having been ‘sent off to school, Milbanke takes 
Clodagh to Venice where he is to meet his business adviser Barnard for 
consultation. As they enter the hotel on the evening of their arrival, 
Clodagh is closely observed by two men sitting at the entrance. One of 
these men is Valentine Serracauld, a nephew of Lord Deerehurst. He is 
presented to Clodagh that evening by Barnard, who knew him at Eton, 
‘and during dinner Barnard suggests to Clodagh that she amuse herself 
while in Venice and meet new friends. Serracauld offers Lord Deere- 
hurst’s gondola for an evening’s excursion upon the canals, and Clodagh 
accepts. With Serracauld, Lord Deerehurst, and Barnard, Clodagh goes 
to Lady Frances Hope’s residence, the Palazzo Ugochini. and there, for 
the first time, sees play at roulette. Deerehurst plays for her and wins, 
but she protests at accepting the winnings. In the course of the evening, 
mention is made of a young Englishman named Sir WaJjter Gore, whom 
his acquaintances banteringly dub “ Sir Galahad,’’ and whose reputed 
characteristics arouse Clodagh’s interest. The next morning, while Clo- 
dagh is on the canal with Barnard, they see Sir Walter, who has ,ust 
arrived in Venice. Clodagh meets him at Lady Frances’s on the night 
of his arrival. and is immediately attracted to him. But Gore. regard- 
ing her as a frivolous woman of fashion, holds aloof. Clodagh, in- 
censed by his coldness, recklessly encourages Deerehurst’s attentions. 
Later, left alone by Milbanke’s absence on one of his antiquarian expe- 
ditions, and angered by Gore's apparent disapproval, she accepts an 
invitation to dine with Deerehurst, Serracauld, and Barnard at the “ Ab- 
bati,”” a fashionable restaurant. After the dinner, at which Clodagh Is 
induced by Lord Deerehurst to drink her first glass of champagne, the 
party go to Lady Frances Hope’s. Here Clodagh, spurred on by her 
resentment of Gore's attitude, asks Deerehurst to teach her to play 
roulette. The next night she gambles recklessly, and loses all her 
money. After the play, she permits Deerehurst to renew his attentions 
to her, during which he kisses her hand. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL.—/Continued) 


EFT alone, Clodagh stood motionless. With a vivid physical 
consciousness she could still feel the pressure of his cold 
lips upon her hand; but her mental sensations were be- 
numbed. That something had occurred she dimly real- 
ized: that some point—some climax—had been reached 

she was vaguely aware. But what its personal bearing upon her 
own life might be she made no attempt to guess. With a dazed 
mind she gazed out across the quiet canal, striving to marshal 
her ideas. 

For several seconds she stood in this state of mental confusion; 
then. with disconcerting suddenness, a new incident obtruded it- 
self upon her mind. With a yiolent start she became conscious 
that some one had passed through the open window and was 
coming towards her across the ‘balcony. 

She turned sharply. But as she did so her fingers slipped from 
the iron railing, and all thought of Deerehurst’s kiss was ban- 
ished from her mind. With a sense of acute surprise she recog- 
nized the figure of Sir Walter Gore. 

Taking no notice of her dismayed silence, he came quietly for- 
ward. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Milbanke!”Me said. “ Have you been en- 
joving yourself?” 

With a certain vague confusion she met his gaze. 


“ Yes,” she answered. “ I--1 suppose so.” 

There was a short silence; and Gore, moving to the balcony rail. 
ing, rested his arm upon it. 

“ }t is getting late,” he said. “Time for us all to be thinking 
of our hotels.” 

And Clodagh looked at him in a faint bewilderment. 

“ Yes. I—lI suppose so,” she said, once more. 

Another pause succeeded her halting words; then, with a gesture 
of decision, Gore stood upright, bringing his glance back to her 
face. 

“ Mrs. Milbanke,” he said, suddenly, “let me take you home! 
I have a gondola waiting at the steps.” 

The words were so totally unexpected that Clodagh remained 
mute, and, leaning forward, looked down into the heavy shadows 
cast by the ancient palace. There was a strange sensation of 
triumph in this unlooked-for moment—in this sudden capitulation 
of a man who had previously ignored her. A sensation before 
which all lesser things—Deerehurst’s passion, Serracauld’s ardor, 
Barnard’s friendship—became meaningless and vague. 

But Gore, guessing nothing from her bent head, glanced be- 
hind him towards the salon. 

. Well?” he said. “ May I be your escort?” 

Under cover of the dusk Clodagh smiled. 

“Mr. Barnard generally takes me home—” 

Involuntarily Gore’s figure stiffened. 

“ But,” she added, in a low, quick whisper, “ I—I would very 
much rather go back with you!” 

Under many conditions the words would have seemed bold. 
But the manner in which she uttered them disarmed criticism. 
Gore’s face relaxed. 

“Then let us make our escape!” he said. “Lady Frances is 
settling a bridge dispute, and quite a dozen people have slipped 
away in the last ten minutes. No one will question which of them 
has taken you home.” 

And Clodagh gave a short, light laugh of sudden pleasure. The 
small conspiracy made Gore so much more human—drew them 
so much closer together than they had been before. 

“ Yes—yes!” she said, eagerly. “ And I am lunching with Lady 
Frances to-morrow. I can explain then.” 

“ Yes. Quite so. Now, if you are ready!” 

He moved to the window. 

Very quietly they reentered the salon; and a flush crossed Clo- 
dagh’s face as she saw Deerehurst bending over a card-table with 
the nearest approach to boredom and impatience she had ever 
known him to evince. Her heart, already beating to the thought 
of her new conquest, gave an added leap at this silent evidence of 
her power. 

In the corridor outside the salon Gore took her cloak from the 
servant, and himself wrapped it about her as they descended the 
stairs; then, passing to the flight of worn steps that led to the 
water, he signalled to a waiting gondolier. 


“Mrs. Milbanke,” he said, as he offered her his hand, “I am 


going to make a strange request. I want to talk to you for half an 
hour before taking you home. Will you give me leave to make a 
tour of the canals?” He spoke very quietly and in a tone difficult 
to construe. 

At his curious appeal her heart gave another quick, excited 
throb, though instinctively she realized that neither Deerehurst, 
Serracauld, nor Barnard would have proposed a midnight excursion 
in quite his voice or manner. But the very mode of the request 
enhanced its charm. She looked up into his face as she laid her 
hand in his. 

“I give you leave!” she said, gently. 

He met her glance, but almost immediately averted her eyes. 
And as he handed her to the seat he turned swiftly to the gondolier, 
addressing him in Italian. 

The colloquy lasted but a few seconds, and at its conclusion the 
boat shot silently out into the canal. 

“This man does not understand a word of English,” he said, 
as he dropped into his place by Clodagh’s side. 

Again his words were peculiarly suggestive, and again his tone 
was curiously frank. Why should he suggest that their conversa- 
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tion was unintelligible?—And suggest it in so impersonal a tone? 
She leaned back in her cushioned seat and let her eyelids droop. 
Her mind was full of puzzling and delightful thoughts. Never 
had she tasted the mystery of Venice as she tasted it to-night. 
Every passing breath of wind, every scent blown from the 
dark and silent gardens, every distant laugh or broken word, was 
alive with unguessed meanings. The feverish excitement of the 
past week seemed to fall away. This was romance—this drifting 
with an inscrutable companion through an unfathomable night! 

Her eyes closed, she lay almost motionless, filled with an aim- 
less, vague delight. All creation—with all creation’s limitless pos- 
sibilities—lay in the warm darkness that enveloped her. Then, 
with the instinct of senses newly and sharply astir, she became 
conscious that Gore was watching her. With a thrill of expectancy 
and anticipation she opened her eyes. 

There is something very curious—something subtle and almost 
intimate—in the opening of one’s eyes upon the steady scrutiny of 
another. As Clodagh raised her lids her glance encountered Gore's ; 
but on the instant that their eyes met her joy in the moment— 
her exultant triumph—was suddenly killed. For the look that 
she surprised was not the look she had anticipated. It was in- 
terested; it was attentive; it was grave; but it held no sub- 
jugation por passion. As her brain woke to this realization she 
involuntarily raised herself in the luxurious, cushioned seat. 

At the same moment her companion leaned slightly forward. 

* Mrs. Milbanke,” he said, quickly, “I have been watching you 
and thinking about you ever since | came to Venice, and at last 
I have decided that I must tell you what my thoughts have been. 

“I am not very old-—perhaps I have no right to speak. But a 
man sees a good deal of life, even if he wants to keep his eyes 
shut; and I have seen a great many people throw away their 
chances—take the false and refuse the true. I have seen some men 
do it, and have seen many women— many, many women.” He 
paused, but did not look at her. “It is a common, every-day 
occurrence, so common that one generally looks on at it with in- 
difference. But sometimes—just sometimes—one stops to think. 
One feels the great, great pity of it!” 

He paused again, looking fixedly down at the strip of carpet 
beneath their feet. 

Clodagh glanced at him-—a swift, searching, almost surreptitious 
look. 

“ Mrs. Milbanke, there are times when one stops to think.” He 
raised his head and looked at Clodagh, sitting erect and pale, her 
large eyes wide open, her hands clasped in her lap. “ There are 
times when it seems cruel—when it seems a sacrilege to see a 
girl going down the easy road of lost illusions and callous senti- 
ments. I know this sounds incomprehensible—sounas impertinent. 
But I cannot help myself. I 
must tell you what no one else 
will tell you. I must put out 
my hand.” 

He paused, but Clodagh did 
not speak. 

“You are very young. You 
are very high-spirited. You— 
you are very attractive. And 
the world is full of people ready 
—waiting—to take advantage of 
your youth, your high spirits, 
your attractiveness. You are 
not fit for this society—for this 
set that you have drifted into—” 

“This set? Isn’t it your own 
set?” At last Clodagh’s lips 
parted. 

He made an impatient gesture. 

“A man has many sets.”> 

Her pale face flushed sud- 
denly. 

“| don’t think I understand,” 
she said. 

“No. But I am trying to 
make you understand. I am not 
disparaging Lady Frances Hope 
—or her social standing. She is 
a charming woman, a_ clever 
woman, but she is a woman of 
to-day. Her pleasures, her am- 
bitions, her friends—” 

Clodagh lifted her head. 

“Her friends?” she _ said, 
faintly. 

“Are not the friends for you 
—for any inexperienced girl. 
Take them one by one. There 
is Serracauld — idolent, worth- 
less, vicious; Barnard — decent 
enough as a man’s friend, and 
as honest as his clients permit 
him to be, but no proper guide 
for a girl like you; Deere- 
hurst—” 

But Clodagh checked him. 

“Lord Deerehurst? What 
about Lord Deerehurst?” Her 
voice was high and strained. 

Gore made a gesture of con- 
tempt. 

“ Deerehurst—” he began, 
hotly; then his tone changed, 


She tore the letter across 


“ Mrs. Milbanke,” he said, earnestly, “ whatever you may say, 
whatever you may do, | cannot believe that in your heart you 
are in sympathy with these people, whose one object in life is 
to gamble—to gamble with honor, money,/ emotion—anything, 
everything with the savor of risk and the po§sibility of gain.. 

“ You have no justification for belonging t@&these people. You 
have the good things of life, the things many en are forced to 
steal—position, a home, a geod husband—” / 

At the last word Clodagh started violently.” And with a quick, 
impulsive movement Gore turned to her afresh. 

“ You are intoxicated with life—or what seems to you to be 


life! You are forgetting realities. 1 have seen your husband. He 


is an honest, simple, trustworthy man—who loves you.” 

The tone of his voice came to Clodagh with great distinctness. 
[t seemed the only living thing in a world that had suddenly 
become dead. While she had been sitting rigid and erect in the 
stern of the gondola, everything had altered to her mental vision 


~—everything had undergone a fundamental change. The purple 


twilight, the mysterious night scents, the breezes blown in from 
the lagoon, had become a meaningless things. She was 
conscious of nothing butuGére’s clear words, of her own soul 
stripped of its self-deception. At last, with a faint movement, 
she turned towards him. 

“ Take me home,” she said, in a numbed voice. 

At the words he wheeled round in sudden protest. But as his 
eyes rested on her cold face a tinge of self-consciousness chilled 
his zeal—self-consciousness and the .suddenly remembered fact 
that his action was, after all, unjustifiable. His own figure sud- 
denly stiffened. 

“ As you wish, of course,” he said, quietly. “I suppose my con- 
duct seems quite unpardonable?” 

For one fleeting second an impulse—a desire—crossed Clodagh’s 
face; but.as it trembled on the brink of utterance Gore leaned for- 
ward in his seat and gave a quick, imperative order to the gon- 
dolier. A moment later they had glided up a narrow waterway 
and emerged again upon the Grand Canal. 

From the door and windows of Clodagh’s hotel a stream of 
hight was still pouring out upon the water. As they drew letel 
with the terrace she turned her face away from this searching 
radiance, and rose quickly to her feet. 

“Good night.” she said, in an almost inarticulate voice. “ Good 
night! Don’t stir! Don’t help me!” 

But Gore had risen also. And in a sudden return of his earlier, 
more impulsive manner, he forgot the self-consciousness that had 
chilled him. 

“ Mrs. Milbanke—” he said, quickly. 

But Clodagh evaded his eyes, and with a shayp, nervous move- 
ment shook her head. 

Stepping past him with an 
agile movement, she ran up the 
steps and across the terrace to 
the door of the hotel. 

Obeying a dominant impulse, 
Gore turned to follow her. But 
as his foot touched the side of 
the boat he paused, drew slowly 
back, and dropped into his 
iormer seat. 


With almost breathless haste 
Clodagh ran up the silent stair- 
case of the hotel, and entering 
her own room, turned on the 
light; then, walking straight to 
the dressing table, she paused 
and stared into the mirror at her 
own reflection. 

The sight of that reflection was 
not reassuring. Her face looked 
colorless, as only olive - tinted 
skin can look; her wide eyes, 
with their narrowed pupils, seem- 
ed almost yellow in their intense 
clearness; while her whole air, 
her whole appearance, was 
frightened, tired, pained. As 
she looked a nervous panic seized 
her and she turned her gaze 
away. 

With freedom to look else- 
where, her eyes roved over the 
dressing table, and suddenly 
fixed themselves upon a large, 
square envelope bearing her 
name, which stood propped up 
against a scent-bottle. 

In nervous haste she picked it 
up, and looked at it uncompre- 
hendingly. It was unusually 
large and thick, and addressed 
in an unfamiliar hand. With 
the same unstrung haste she 
turned it about between her fin- 
gers, halting with new appreheén- 
sion, as she saw that its flap 
bore an elaborate black coronet 
and monogram. 

At last, with a strange sense 
of apprehension, she tore the en- 


velope open. 
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“Circe [the letter began], I 
will not reproach you for desert- 
ing me. Life is too brief for re- 
proaches—when one longs to fill 
it with pleasanter things. But 
be kind to me! Give me the op- 
portunity of finishing that bro- 
ken sentence. I shall smoke a 
cigar on the terrace at eleven to- 
night. If you are generous, wrap 
yourself up and keep me com- 
pany for ten minutes. I shall 
wait—and_ hope. 

* DEEREHURST.” 


She read to the end, and stood 
for a space staring at the large, 
straggling writing; at last, as if 
suddenly imbued with the power 
of action, she tore the letter 
across—tearing and retearing it 
into little strips. Then, throw- 
ing the fragments on the ground, 
she turned and fled out of the 
room. 

Milbanke’s bedroom was on 
the same floor as her own, though 
separated from it by half the 
length of the corridor. Leaving 
her own apartment, she hurried 
towards it, and pausing outside 
the door, knocked softly and in- 
sistently. A delay followed her 
imperative summons; then Mil- 
banke’s voice came faint and 
nervous, demanding the _ in- 
truder’s name. 

‘She answered, and a moment 
laten the door was opened with 
a confused sound of shooting 
bolts. 

Milbanke’s appearance was 
slightly grotesque as the opened 
door disciosed him, silhouetted 
against the lighted room. He 
was garbed in a loose dressing- 
gown; his seanty hair was dis- 
arranged; and there was an ex- 


of her pen- holder held against 
her lips. 

At last, however, a new idea 
seemed born in her mind, for 
she laid down the pen, rose sud- 
denly to her feet, and, moving 
across the room, paused beside 
the window. 

For a long, silent space she 
stood at this closed window, her 
gaze wandering -over the acene 
that custom had rendered ex- 
traordinarily familiar—the hill- 
side, cut into characteristic tiers 
of earth, until it sloped down- 
ward almost like a flight of steps, 
from which the gray olive-trees 
and the black cypresses rose 
sharply defined in the brilliant 
atmosphere; at its foot, Flor- 
ence, with its suggestion of dark- 
roofed houses and clustering 
spires; and beyond all, encircling 
all, the low chain of mountains, 
blue and purple in the sun. 
Then, quite suddenly, with a 
swift, impulsive movement, she 
unfastened the latch and threw 
the window open. ' 

In the added radiance that 
poured into the room she stool 
more distinctly revealed, and the 
slight changes that even two 
years can make became visible 
in her face and figure. The pose 
of her body and the carriage of 
her head were precisely as they 
had been, but her cheeks were a 
little thinner, and some of her 
brilliant coloring was gone; but 
the fact that would most speed- 
ily have appealed to one who had 
not seen her for the two years 
was the circumstance that she 
wore deep mourning—a mourn- 
ing that lent an unfamiliar, al- 
| most a fragile, air to her whole 
, * appearance. That would have 
been the first impression; and 


pression of alarm on his puck- 
ered face. But for once Clodagh 
was blind to these things. With 
a swift movement she entered 
the room, and closing the door, 
stood leaning against it. 

* James,” she said, breathlessly, “ you finished your business 
with Mr. Barnard to-day, didn’t you?” 

Milbanke, suddenly conscious of her white face, began to 
stammer. 

“ Clodagh! My dear—my dear.” 

But Clodagh waved his anxiety aside. 

“ Tell me!” she said. “ It’s finished, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes—yes! But, my dear—” 

She threw out her hands in a sudden, vehement gesture. 

“Then take me away!” she cried. “Take me away! Let us 
go in the morning, by the very first train—before any one is up.” 

Milbanke paled. 

* But, my dear,” he said, helplessly, “ 1 thought—I believed—” 

Clodagh turned to him again. 

“So did I!” she eried. “So did I! I thought I loved it. I 
thought 1 loved it all—the music and the gayety and—and the 
people. But I don’t. I hate it! I hate it! I hate it!” 

In a strangled sob her voice gave way, and with it her strength 
and her self-control. She took a few steps forward; then, like a 
mechanical figure in which the mechanism has suddenly been sus- 
pended, she stopped, swayed a little, and dropping into the near- 
est chair, broke into a flood of tears—such tears as had shaken 
her five years ago, when she drove out of Carrigmore on the day 
of her wedding. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE penetrating Florentine sunshine was enveloping the villa 
that stood upon the hill abeve San Domenico; but it was not the 
full, warm sunshine of late April, that had opened the roses in 
the gardens and deepened the shadows of the cypress-trees néarly 
two years earlier, when Clodagh had dreamed of her visit to Venice. 
It was the cool sunlight of February, and it fell across the pol- 
ished floors, and threw imto prominence the many antique and 
curious objects that filled the rooms with a searching clearness 
that almost seemed like a human scrutiny. 

in a small salon that opened upon the tetrace, Clodagh sat at 
a bureau. In front of her was a formidable array of letters and 
business papers, neatly bound into packets by elastic bands, and 
under her hand was spread a sheet of unused, black-bordered note- 
paper. 

Whether it was the multitude of her own thoughts that re- 
tarded the task she had in hand, or a certain air of absolute still- 
ness that seemed to brood over the villa, one could not say; but 
certain it is that for nearly half an hour she sat in an attitude 
of abstraction, her fingers poised above the note-paper, the tip 


Dropping into the nearest chair, she broke into a flood of tears 


then, as one studied her more 
closely, it would have been borne 
in upon one that these were mere 
outward signs—that the true, 
the real alteration lay not in 
dress, not in the thinness of her face, not in the unwonted pallor 
of her skin, but in the very curious expression with which she 
gazed out over the distant hills—the look of kinship, of compre- 
hension, of that illusive, subtle sentiment that we call anticipa- 
tion, with which her eves met the far-off sky-line. 

For many moments she. stood as if fascinated by the sense of 
promise that breathed and vibrated in the spring air; then at 
last, with a quickly taken breath, she turned away from the open 
window and, recrossing the room, seated herself again at the 
bureau, picked up her pen, and with new inspiration began to 
write: 


“ LARRY, DEAR Coustn,—lI, the worst correspondent in all the 
world, am going to write you a long letter—because my heart is 
so full of thoughts that I must unburden it to some one who will 
listen. Who better than my friend—my brother—of the old dear, 
dear days? 

“ It was good of you and Aunt Fan to write me those two long, 
affectionate letters; and I needed them. For though there was no 
horror in James’s death, death itself is—and always must be— 
terrible to me. Terrible, but also very, very wonderful! Wonder- 
ful beyond words, when one realizes that somebody one has known 
as good and kind and unselfish—but ordinary, Larry, ordinary as 
one’s self is suddenly transformed into something infinitely wise 
and mysterious, with a mystery we can only think about and 
fear. 

“One month ago James was in his usual health, going about 
his little daily tasks, losing himself in his little daily interests. 
And now he understands the million things that puzzle you and 
me and the rest of the world of living people. 

* His death—as I told you in my first short note—was painless 
and quiet, and unselfish like his life. He held my hand and knew 
me to the very end, and spoke to me quite lucidly of his affairs 
half an hour before he died. And, Larry, I think he was happy! 
You cannot imagine what it is to be able to say that. Death 
brings so many regrets. It frightens me when I look back now 
over the years, and think of our marriage. It was so terribly, 
cruelly unwise. A man of his age, a girl of mine! And, know- 
ing what I know now, the first years must have been very bitter 
for him. Since then things have been better—and worse. Two 
years ago we were perilously near disaster—he and 1—when some- 
thing—it does not matter what—saved us both. 

* How sincerely I thank. God now that it was so. At the time 
I suffered terribly; but it was good for me. It made me see 
that duty is not merely a negative thing. And now it is all over 

(Continued on page 1285.) 
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Where the Slave-trade still Flourishes 


By Roderick M. Elton-Kerr 


OR more than a score of years—in fact, since the Berlin 
Conference of 1885, the world has‘ heard the reiterated 
official statement that the African slave-trade has ceased, 
that the barbarities which, for generations, characterized 
this barter of human beings, have come to an-end by 

reason of the humane’ vigilance of Eurcpean officials on the 
African coast. However, it is now demonstrated to be a fact 
that the slave-trade in Africa is a flourishing business to-day, with 
no less inhumanity than in other years, perhaps with a bit more, 
since a greater caution is necessary now. Incidentally, there are 
officials to be propitiated as the trade goes on under their very 
noses—and all this in flaming contrast with the European assur- 
ances that the African slave-trader was driven out of business 
twenty years ago! 

The existence of the slave-trade and the continuance of its 
horrors have now been definitely established by Henry W. Nevin- 
son, a distinguished correspondent, who, in October, 1904, went 
Africa for Harper’s MAGAZINE to make an extensive investiga- 
tion of the slave-trade, which was known to be going forward 
without let or hindrance on the 

art of the officials whose duty 


I do not in the least wonder that they hated the sight of me and 
conspired to put me out of the way as quickly as possible. 1 went 
out chiefly to discover the truth about the reported slave-trade 
going on between the mainland and the two rich but deadly islands 
of San Thomé and Principe. Well, I have discovered the truth, 
and my accdunt of it will be found in HARpPeR’s Macazine.~ The 
series of articles begins this August with an introduction upon my 
journey down the coast. Next I deal with Angola, and in 
thé succeeding articles, which will run to nine or ten, | shall speak 
of the local slavery in the towns and plantations there. The articles 
will also reljate my travels in the interior, especially along the old 
slave route which follows the high but flattish watershed between 
the Zambesi and Congo, my return by another slave route to the 
coast, the exportation of the slaves in the mail-steamers, and their 
life and death in the two terrible islands to which they are ban- 
ished, never to return.” : 

On July 8 last Lord Lansdowne was requested to receive a depu- 
tation in behalf of the Aborigines Protection Society with reference 
to the slave-raiding and traffic in slaves still carried on in 

a parts of Central Africa. In 
reply, Lord Lansdowne caused 


it was supposed to be to prevent 
it. The results of his investi- 
gations are now appearing, with 
remarkable photographs, in 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 

Mr. Nevinson has just re- 
turned to England after many 
dangerous experiences in Port- 
uguese West Africa, where he 
lived in constant danger of 
assassination, his mission’ be- 
ing suspected. While his pub- 
lishers were well aware of the 
hazardous nature of his under- 
taking, it was not until this 
at first puzzling message was 
received by them in London, 
that the full measure of his 
danger was made clear: 


SAN THOME, June 16, 1905. 
Ma ni emos regnad. 
Eseugutrop sredart sevals 
evah dettolp ot redrum em no 
egayov. Saw denoslop ta 
Benguela tub devas Resym. 
Evah deviecer ynam sgninraw yb 
rettel dna drow, tub llahs og no 
hitw. emmargorp. Theuo ot eb 
emoh ni xis skeew, tub fi ton, 
reven eveileb ni edicius ro hcus 
sgniht. Ti lliw eb redrum dna 
gnihton esle. Epoh Dnalgne lliw 
dnes, raw-pish ot pots evals edart. 
Hcum esnrow naht ew reve 
thguoht. 
seb sehsiw. 
(Signed) N. W. H. 
Yas gnihton llit Tsugua. 


It was in fear that this let- 
ter would fall in the hands of 
some of the Portuguese traders 
who might be able to decipher 
English that Mr. Nevinson 
wrote his letter in this form. 
When it was spelled out back- 
ward it was found to read as 
follows: 


SAN THOME, June 16, 1905. 
Am in some danger. lortu- 


the following letter to be sent 
to the secretary of the society: 


FOREIGN Orrice, July 22, 1905. 

Sin,—The Marquis of Lans- 
downe has had under his con- 
sideration your letter of the 
Sth inst.. in which you request 
his lordship to receive a deputa- 
tion of your society in order to 
enable them the better to place 
before him their views in regard 
to the abuses alleged to exist 
in connection with the recruit- 
ment of labor for the Portu- 
guese islands of San Thomé and 
Principe. In reply. I am to ex- 
press Lord Lansdowne’s regret 
that the number'‘of his engage- 
ments and the pressure upon 
his time render it impossible for 
him to accede to this request, 
though he is, of course, yeady to 
receive and consider with care 
any information upon the mat- 
ter which you may desire to sub- 
mit to him in writing. I am to 
take this opportunity of assur- 
ing you that the question of the 
conditions under which labor for 
the Portuguese islands is ob- 
tained and controlled has for 
long engaged Lord Lansdowne's 
attention. 

Inquiries have been _ insti- 
tuted into the reports which 
have been brought to his lord- 
ship's notice, and only recently, 
in consequence of a communica- 
tion to the Portuguese minister, 
his lordship was informed that, 
although there had been abuses, 
these had been punished by the 
authorities, while the most 
stringent instructions had been 
issued that the regulations, which 
were in themselves all that could 
be desired, should be strictly 
enforced. 


When this letter was called 
to Mr. Nevinson’s attention he 
said: 

“Lord Lansdowne’s letter 
contains assurances which are 
utterly valueless. The letter 
represents the official view—the 
view that will acquiesce in al- 


guese traders in slaves have 
ylotted to murder me on voyace. 
Vas poisoned at Benguela, but 
saved myself. Have received 
man warnings by letter and 
word, but shall go on with pro- 
gramme. Ought to be home in 
six weeks, but if not, never believe in suicide or such things. It will 
be murder and nothing else. Hope England will send war-ship to stop 
slave-trade. Much worse than we ever thought. 

Best wishes. (Signed) H. W. N. 

Say nothing till August. 


When Mr. Nevinson set ovt for Africa the character of his task 
was known to a few persons only, because, otherwise, there is grave 
doubt whether he would have returned, save feet first, from the 
Portuguese islands of St. Thomé and Principe, whither he went 
first to watch the doings of the slavers. But of his dangers and 
escapes Mr. Nevinson now speaks rather lightly. When asked 
about them, he replied: , 

“ All Central Africa is dangerous and difficult. But with the 
natives I had very little trouble. I have often thought that all 
savages and I enjoy a kind of mutual understanding. To me they 
are always so charming and friendly, and the more savage they 
are the better they like me. But any one can win the same 
footing. 

“Tt is only a matter of ‘decent politeness’ and ‘common hon- 
esty ’"—qualities which one soon loses out there, startlingly soon, as 
I have always found when I have been to Africa. 

“ My real troubles only began when I touched the Portuguese, and 


most anything rather than raise 


Mr. Nevinson in Camp in Portuguese West Africa trouble or disturbance. I do 


not say the view is wilfully 

blind. I say it is official. And 

when officials have to report 
on the sufferings and wrongs of human beings, Heaven help the hu- 
man beings! Oh yes, I know there is Mr. Casement, lately of 
the Congo. I’m not likely to forget him. But there are not 
many like him, more’s the pity. 

“I needn’t say any more. The articles in HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
are appearing now, and what I found out in Africa is related there.” 

Of his African experiences in general Mr. Nevinson said, soon 
after his return to London: 

“ Probably I did not traverse any country which had not been 
touched by white men before. It is hard to find such countries 
now. But Angola is certainly much less known to Englishmen 
than most parts of the continent. A small handful of English 
and American missionaries know their own little districts well— 
and, while [ am in the way with it, | must do what so few trav- 
ellers ever do—I must say a good word for all the missionaries 
[ have met, whether Plymouth Brethren, Congregationalist, or 
Catholic. The secret of their influence is common honesty. It 
is by this that the missionaries have won their position, their 
hold, among the natives. 

“ But in Africa, from Algiers to Cape Town, common honesty is 
just the rarest thing to be found. Gold and diamonds are common 
as dirt compared with it.” 
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UST that one thing. 
Just the truth.” 

Thrale’s voice was 
composed. He looked 
straight into Gilson’s 
eves. There was no weaken- 
ing or tremulousness in his 
expression. But—have you 
ever watched the look of a 
prisoner when the jurymen 
come in, masking life or 
death behind their hard-con- 
Such was the look that Thrale turned upon the 


trolled faces? 
doctor. 

“The plain, unsoftened truth,” he said. 

Gilson growed inarticulately and rubbed his harsh jaw. His 
type was that of the fighting-man rather than the physician. In- 
deed, he was both, for he was a fighting-physician, the kind that 
makes each case a personal encounter with death. But this case 
was rather worse than death. Gilson glanced at the specimen of 
splendid and athletic manhood before him—and looked away 
again. For once his brutal forthrightness was at a loss. 

“I’ve been put off long eneugh,” continued the young man. 
“ Three weeks of it! ‘Three weeks of ignorance, of hellish guesses 
and inferences and suspicions, I could stand pain, but not this. 
1 want to know!” 

‘Um. “Course. Just like all of ’em. 
muttered Gilson, sardonically. 

Thrale threw out his arm in a sudden wrath of impatience. 
But sharp as was the impulse, the movement sagged and halted. 
There was a weight on that arm, invisible, oppressing, horrible. 

* Dying,” said Thrale, looking down at it almost whimsically. 
“The other one’s dead already. Now this one. Interesting to 
watch—from some. other point of view. Yours, for instance.” 

Yes,” said Gilson. 

* But what is-your view?” Thrale spoke as if he were inquiring 
into the other’s political opinions. 

“ You're not dying, if that’s what you mean. 
well, indefinitely.” 

‘Live!” broke out the other. “Do you eall this living? To 
be half a mummy, without sensation or motion! ‘To feel the dead- 
ness creeping up on you. To find, each day, the little power of 
life that’s left to you clogged more and more. That’s your idea 
of life, is it?” 

His voice had risen under the stress of his agony. As he real- 
ized his vehemence he turned a glance of apprehension toward 
the door of the sick-room. 

“It's all right, this time,” Gilson reassured him. “ Nobody 
there. But keep a grip on yourself.” 

*T will. Only tell me the verdict.” 

Gilson’s coarse brow wrinkled in cogitation. Then, “ Paralysis,” 
he said. 9 

* Of course. I’m not a fool. Progressive, 1 suppose.” 

The physician nodded. “ Apparently.” 

“Will it go—far enough?” 

‘Far enough? Far enough! What’s the matter with the man!” 
snarled Gilson. “Got to know it all! Well, Vll tell you. You’re 
a rare case. Only a few on record. Most of ‘em have lived some 
time. Paralysis stopped below the neck.” 

‘I hope mine won't,” said Thrale, grimly. “ Unless—any chance 
of entire recovery?” 

* There’s a chance. In fact, there’s a record.” 

‘Had the case progressed as far as mine?” 

“Come, now, Thrale; you're asking too many questions.” 

Gilson, do you know why I made them send for you?” 

* Because you wanted a man who knows his business,” retorted 
the other promptly. 

“ Plenty of others to be had who are equipped that way. I 
had two reasons. One I withhold for the present. The other 
is that I counted on you to tell me the truth. I remembered you 
in college as a man without sensibilities, a good deal of a brute. 
You're not overburdened, I take it, with those convenient screens 
to cowardice or ignorance which your fellow craftsmen call pro- 
fessional ethics. That's as I figured vou out. Do I win?” 

* You've got all the truth that’s good for you.” 

“I’m going to have more.” The firm jaw, unweakened by suf- 
fering or suspense, set hard. “Have I one chance in twenty of 
recovery ?” 

Gilson rubbed hisy chin industriously. 

* One in a hundred?” 

No answer. Thrale laughed bitterly, mockingly. 

“Come, Gilson, One in a thousand? You might take that 
chance.” 

“You needn't multiply figures.” said the doctor quietly.. “I 
don’t lay odds on my cases. But I'll just tell you this: Something 


They want to know,” 


You may live— 


The Last Resort 


By 


amuel Hopkins Adams 


has snapped deep inside your head. Whether it will repair itself 
or not nobody can tell. A man’s head is something like this 
earth of ours. You can get a little way inside of it, but after 
that all is undiscovered, unexplored blackness. Down there some- 
where, beyond the reach of science, is the strange bit of the uni- 
versal mystery that we call ‘ myself.’ That’s where the will and 
the soul and the mainspring of life hang out. The man who could 
get in there would share a secret that God means to keep to Him- 
self. If He didn’t He wouldn’t have walled it in and set Death 
on guard and put Madness on the walls to gibber at our failures.” 

* Madness?” repeated Thrale in a low tone. 

“Not that, in your case,” promised Gilson, quickly. “ You 
needn't fear it.” 

There was a long pause. Twice Thrale drew breath to speak 
and failed. Not until the doctor rose as if to go did he find voice. 

‘Does she know?” 

‘When—how long—how much did you—” 

‘More than a week ago.” 

“A week! And she’s never shown it. Not by word or look. 
My brave little girl!” Thrale’s voice rang with the pride of an 
overmastering love. Some small part of its enthusiasm passed into 
Gilson’s hard face. 

“ That’s a real woman, Thrale. What a nurse she’d have made!” 
He thought it over with little confirmatory wags of the head. 
“Yes, sir! She’s a loss to the profession. How long you been 
married 

“A year last Tuesday. Only a year.” 

“Good deal younger than you, ain’t she?” 

“Twelve years. She’s barely twenty-one. Only a girl yet; 
but, Gilson, since this—this thing, she’s been like a woman with a 
lifetime of experience and resource. And isn’t she beautiful, 
Gil!” 

The doctor nodded. “It’s more than beauty, though,” he said. 
“I’ve never known such full-blooded, outflowing vitality. And all 
in five foot two of the human frame! You can feel when she 
comes into a room.” 

“Can I not!” said Thrale, softly. 

“Oh, 1 don’t mean you. Of course you can. 
Yes; she should have been a nurse.” 

“She’s got her opportunity now, God pity her!” said Thrale. 

“And she’s meeting it. You’ll draw vitality from her as the 
steel from the magnet. You'll live by her force and courage.” 

An expression half puzzled, half dismayed, came into the sick 
man’s face. Gilson cursed himself inwardly for a _ clacking 
tonguester. Before he could remedy his error, the door opened 
and the girl wife came in, tossing a huge orange in air and 
deftly catching it as she moved forward. 

“Oh, boy,” she began in her rippling voice. « Tee brought 
you a—” She stopped. The warm color ebbed from her vivid 
face and left it gray. 

‘You've told him,” she accused, turning upon Gilson. 

‘It had to be done,” he said, with averted eyes. With a cer- 
tain exasperation he felt that he was apologizing. More—he felt 
that it was a futile apology. 

The girl ran to Thrale, threw protecting arms about him, anyd 
murmyvred brokenly in his ear. - Thrale’s response was bright arid 
cheery. 

“Don’t grieve about it, honey. I blackguarded ty old Gil 
into telling me. He thinks you'll pull me through yet 

He raised his hand slowly—it seemed perceptibly heavier than 
before—to smooth the thick dark hair from her forehead. 

“Mrs. Thrale,” said Gilson, brusquely, “this is not the best 
thing for our patient. I want to speak to you outside.” 

“Don’t scold her, Gil,” called Thrale, quaintly, as she followed 
the doctor from the room. “She might think you meant it. No- 
body scolds her but me, do they, honey?” 

Then she and the doctor were outside, and she was panting 
with the strain of repression as she listened to him. 

“1 heard from that case in Cleveland to-day.” 

Both hands went to her breast. She moved forward, her eyes 
probing into his. 

“It’s the same kind of a case,” Gilson went on, slowly. “It 
gives us a basis to work on.” 

“Then there’s a chance?” she breathed. 

“Don’t build too much on it,” he warned. “It’s only—” 

Her hands went out to him. “Ah, let me,” she implored— 
“let me believe that there’s a chance! Else, how shall I face 
him, now that he knows?” 

He caught her two wrists in one of his great hands, thrust a 
chair out from the wall with his foot, and forced her into it. 

“Don’t you get hysterical,” he said, roughly. “ For it depends 
on you now—what hope there is.’ 

Into her face the color flooded, a tide of vivid loveliness, raised 
by the blessed word. “Then there is hope; there is hope,” she 
whispered, caressingly, to herself. 


I mean any one. 
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* Pay attention to me now. This Cleveland case was not so far 
progressed as Thrale’s. But the paralysis was extending. Then 
the man suffered an overpowering shock. Involuntarily the will- 
power responded. That’s a contradiction in terms, ain't it? Never 
mind; it’s near enough what happened. The shock did the busi- 
ness, and the man’s recovering now.” 

“ But Phil? How—what—” 

“1 don’t know how,” he retorted, almost brutally. “ As to the 
‘what,’ it’s the will that’s in abeyance. If we could rouse that 
to action . . . some sudden alarm, maybe,” he mused. 

There was a knock at the door and the maid entered with a 


letter. 

“From Phil's sister in Cleveland,” said Mrs. Thrale. “I 
asked her to look up the case.” She ran rapidly over the firgt 
part. 


“ Messages! Messages! How does she think I can read news at 
such a time!” she cried, pitcously. “ Ah; here it is!” 

Eagerly she read, then passed the letter to the doctor without 
a word. He ran through the paragraph. 

“Yes. Same as my information; a little more emotional,” he 
said, dryly. “ Don’t help any. Oh, hang it!” he broke out with 
quite unprofessional exasperation. “If we could only get at that 
flaccid will of his! To make him once get up and walk! To 
make him just believe that he could walk! To put him in such a 
fix that he’d have to walk! If I thought it would work, I'd call 
in a hypnotist—and lose my standing.” 

He broke off in amazement and embarrassment as, with a 
swift, unlooked-for movement, she caught his hand in her 
warm clasp. 

“Ah, you do care!” she said, in a voice that thrilled like a 
harmony. “I knew you cared all the time. You'll save him, won't 
ou?” 

“Care!” he repeated, peevishly. “It’s my case, isn’t it? I 
have to care. Where'd I leave my hat?” 
door hastily, but thrust his head back in to warn her. 

“Of course he mustn’t see that letter. That ’d spoil the whole 
show. If he knows we’re trying to force his will, there’s the last 
chance gone.” 

“To force his will? 
some plan. Oh, tell 
me!” 


What is it you’re going to do? You have 


He went out of the. 


Ah! There burned the innermost agony. “ The light of living 
day.” Yes; that he could surrender, if he must. But Aida— 
Ethel! That -she, so lovely, so loving, so splendid beyond all 
beauty in the glow of her superb womanhood, should be whelmed 
in this ruin of fate! 

“Chained to a living corpse!” he groaned. 
How hideous!” 

For her there would be no assuagements; no happy laughter 
of children at their fireside to give color to the gray monotony of 
the years. One compensation there was: at least she would never 
know material want. He had made his million and more in the 
big granite-trust deal. Then came the revulsion of feeling as 
he remembered the price exacted; the bitter price that he was 
paying now in agony. 

Overwork, Gilson had said, and overstrain. A sardonic tragedy 
this; Midas himself turned into the stone from which he had 
drawn his fertune. He recalled a grim saying by the sunniest of 
philosophers: “ Wicked men and fools both get paid out in this 
world, but the fools first.” 

So be it. He could endure to pay the penalty of his folly. But 
Ethel; why should so bitter a punishment be meted out to her? 
In a chill of memory Gilson’s voice droned in his ears: 

“As the steel from the magnet. As the steel from the 
magnet.” 

So should he draw the power of living from her. That bright 
young beauty would fade, and he—he would live on, a thing hate- 
ful to himself, a clog upon life, a parasite preying on what he 
loved better than his soul. And Ethel was to buy his torpid 
existence at the price of her youth, of her happiness, of her flower- 
ing womanhood; perhaps of her life itself! With dreadful pictur- 
esqueness there rose before him the vision of her as she would 
be in the coming years, drained lifeless of all her vitality, her 
frank joyousness, her splendor, of all but her courage and her 
love. To doubt her in that never came to his mind. So much he 
might trust in, and at the thought there surged within him a 
piteous pride that dimmed his cyes and drew from him a groan. 
Instantly there followed decision. This thing must not be; Ethel 
must not be called on for that sacrifice. 

“ Whither thou goest I will go; thy people shall be my peo- 

ple, and thy God my 
God.” 


“A life sentence. 


He shook his head. 
“Don’t know what,” 
he said, gruffly. “ Mind 
the letter.” 

“ When I read it to 
him,” said she, “Ill 
leave that part out.” 


II 


After the effort of 
keeping up until 
Ethel and Gilson were 
out of the room, 
Thrale’s mind lapsed 
into a dismal quiet- 
ude. He lay back 
with eyes closed and 
thoughts blank. Slow- 
ly there forced itself 
into his consciousness 
the idea of some mo- 
mentous decision that 
must be made. Try 
as he might he could 
not thrust it out. He 
gathered his faculties 
for the effort of con- 
sideration, and _ the 
ordeal began. Before 
his eyes there passed 
the panorama of what 
must forever be for- 
bidden for him, of all 
that had made ° life 
worth living:—the 
thrilling battles on 
the Stock Exchange; 
the bright tennis lawn 
with the figures shift- 
ing rapidly, white 
against its green; the 
flashing spray veil, 
tossed by the wind as 
his sloop beat up into 
the seas; the wide, 
brilliant curve of the 
“horseshoe” at the 
opera, with the dim- 
lighted stage in front 
—and suddenly there 
moaned in his brain 
that’stress of ineffable 
sorrowfulness made 
lovely in music by the 
touch of genius: 


It was Ethel’s voice 
ee ringing in his mem- 
ws : ory now. In the words 

| of Ruth she-had sol- 
emnly answered him, 
before their marriage, 
when, for a point of 
honor, he stood to lose 
his fortune, and of- 
fered to release her. 
The old Bible phrase 
had taken on a new 
sacredness for him 
after that—the sa- 
credness of their love. 
Ah, well: now he 
must go whither she 
could not follow. And 
the God of love and 
pity must comfort 
her, as He would for- 
give him. For Thrale, 
in that moment of de- 
cision, had sentenced 
himself to death. 

There remained only 


problem for one bound 
by invisible, unbreak- 
able cords to the lit- 
tle space his own 
frame occupied. 

Ethel, entering, 
checked herself in 
alarm, so white was his 
face, so tense the lines 
about the closed eves. 

“ Boy,” she called, 
softly. “ My Boy, are 
you asleep?” 

“Just napping a 
bit,” he said, opening 
his eyes and smiling 
to her. 

She ran to him, and 
with the wrenlike 
lightness of motion 
that was one of her 
charms, perched her- 
self on the arm of his 
chair. She caught his 
hand to her bosom 
and pressed her face 
down upon it. Through 
his deadenea fingers 
he felt dully_ the 


No more to see the 
light of living dav: 
No more to see Aida! 


He saw with horror-stricken eyes the. chance that he had cast away 


sweet warmth of her 
skin. Presently he 
(Continued on page 1280.) 
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Correspondence 


fed on corn to harden their fat before butchering. The soldiers 
of Georgia during the war were called “ goober grabblers,” because 
the story is told that when they saw the clover-fields of Virginia, 
thinking they had found a goober (peanut) field, they rushed to 
grabble goobers. 

The South had some enlightenment even “’fore de war,” as 


OVERWORKED WORDS 


San ANTONIO, TEXAS, August 19, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sik,—The constant progress of modern medical science makes 
much reading obligatory. Under ordinary circumstances this duty 
should and would be accomplished with a certain degree of 
pleasure, but, like any other occupation constantly interrupted 
by annoying intrusions, so also is the reading of this medical 
literature made distasteful from a literary standpoint by the con- 
stant invasion of two words which seem to have caught the fancy 
of every medical writer, from the occasional rural contributor to 
the most polished metropolitan writer and author. I refer to 
prone and obtain. No article, however short, escapes the intro- 
duction of these erudite words. Nothing is ever liable, inclined, 
disposed to, calculated to, apt to, ete.—everything medical is prone 
to do so and so; and nothing ever happens, occurs, takes place, 
ensues, arises, prevails, etc.—everything medical obtains, not only 
once, but more often it is prone to obtain repeatedly in the same 
article. 

Acting on the principle that “ pain is no longer pain when it 
is past,” I pick up a magazine and turn to my favorite topic, the 
stage. Here a new punishment awaits me. Every paragraph teems 
with conventional. As well expect a Spaniard to orate with his 
hands tied behind his back as expect a critic to criticise without 
making use of this stereotyped gem. Yet this infatuation is not 
shared by him alone. The author of The Letter H, for example, 
not to be outdone by his dramatic colleague, makes use of con- 
ventional eight times in this one story. 

Actuated solely by humane motives, | would also put in a plea 
for wistful and fleck. They have already done yeoman service 
for modern novelists, and they deserve a rest. 

If you consider my “ point of view” well taken (pardon me for 
taking the liberty, of using this sacred editorial phrase), and will 
assist me in obtaining some relief from the annoyances alluded 
to, you will be a benefactor indeed. 


[I am, sir, FREDERICK HADRA. 


CONCERNING “WHITE MULE” 
ToOrEKA, KAN., August 18, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—lIn the issue of August 5 is a note, addressed New York, 
July 22, asking what is “ white mule,” and commenting on the 
dedication of the battle-ship Aansas. 

The Kansas was christened by Miss Anna Hoch with a _bot- 
tle of champagne sent from New York in a suitable package, with 
solid silver plate on package containing data, to be reserved as 
a souvenir, sent with the compliments of the: Elks of Topeka. 

Regarding “ white mule,” it is a white whiskey miade by moon- 
shiners of Missouri, Arkansas, and Southern States, so called 
because it kicks back so unmercifully when used even in small 
quantities. / 

Should W.-B. T. ever visit Topeka we shall do our utmost to 
set the gentleman right on the question. 

I am, sir, T. LL. B. 


4 ——, Miss., August 17, 1905. 
Jo the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—Wishing to mentally quench the thirst of Mr. W. B. T., 
of New York, which‘ thirst seems to have come upon him prior 
to July 23, I desire to submit what knowledge I have of “ white 
mule,” which is but another name for patent medicines in cer- 
tain dry counties, where it is sold in lieu of the real thing. 

“White mule” is, indeed, a splendid beverage, according to 
some ministers and a former Governor of Mississippi, who called 
for a mule’s ear full and still another (for a friend’s sick wife). 

It is sometimes of local brew, in the make of which lies the dis- 
position so forcibly expressing itself in Si’s mule * Maud.” 

1 am, sir, Tabor D. O. 


FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 
GRIFFIN, GA., August 16, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harpers Weekly: 

Sir,—Mr. F. W. Hewes, in his very interesting articles entitled 
“Fifty Years of Progress m America,” says, in his article of 
July 22, “For the reason that cottonseed without the oil ex- 
tracted is harmful to both land and stock, it was prior to the 
civil war ordinarily piled to rot or burned or dumped into rivers.” 
He has evidently been misinformed. Farmers in this county have 
tested the seed with and without the oil extracted, and will 
testify that better results are obtained with the latter. Nothing 
will bring up land faster than raw cottonseed, and long before 
the civil war they were used with best results, except in the 
rich river-bottoms that needed no fertilization. From time im- 
memorial they have been used for stock feed before seed-crushers 
were ever heard of. 

In his article of July 29 he says: “ Before the civil war a small 
part of eastern Virginia grew almost the whole crop of peanuts. 
Soldiers from various parts of the South visiting that region dur- 
ing the war carried peanuts home.” 

Another mistake. On my father’s plantation in South Georgia, 
as well as on many others, vast fields of peanuts were planted. 
The negroes gathered enough for seed and their own use, and then 
hogs were turned in to fatten, and then*put up a short while and 


the darky would put it. I am, sir, 


SEATON GRANTLAND. 


PRECEDENTS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., August 17, 105. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sin,—The Week ty of July 20 stated that “ there is no precedent 
in our history for the attainment of the Presidency by a man who 
had never previously held an elective office.” How about Zachary 
Taylor and Ulysses 8S. Grant? 

am, sir, Ve 


A VIEW OF CHINESE EXCLUSION 


New York, August 21, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your article on Chinese exclusion strikes a note that 
should continue to ring until the United States government charges 
its attitude. We hear a great deal from our legislators and pub- 
lic men of “the open door in China.” Did it ever occur to these 
exploiters of their own country’s interest in that open door that 
they were lauding a “head I win, tails you lose” policy? That 
they, as the representatives of a Christian country, were adver- 
tising themselves as an unchristian and barbarous nation among 
the nations of the East, and making a misnomer of the word lib- 
erty? But such is the case. What a hullabaloo would be raised 
if an American were denied admission to the Celestial country, or, 
admitted, failed of proper protection from the government! 

It is a terrible stricture on our civilization that it is necessary 
to appeal to us through our pockets to compel a recognition of 
the simple rule of “ what for what.” 

Veritably we are become a nation of shopkeepers! We will 
buy or sell anything; and when appeals to our sense of justice 
fail we are only too eager to appease the outraged when we find 
he is liable to purchase at another counter. 

Our national interests and national dignity find a _ resting- 
place in the same space, namely, our pockets; and before many 
years at the rate we are going we will find the two words in- 
terest and dignity in our dictionaries as synonymous terms. 

I am, sir, A CONSTANT READER. 


GOVERNOR VARDAMAN AND YELLOW JACK 


VICKSBURG, MISS., August 18, 1995. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I note an editorial in the New York Wedical Record of 
August 5 which contains a particularly unjust stricture upon the 
people of Mississippi and upon Governor Vardaman. 

Speaking of facts which seem to demonstrate the mosquito 
theory of the transmission of yellow fever, the editor says: 

“There would, of course, still be sceptics, the fear-shaken Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi might even then continue his embargo on 
hardware ffom infected districts, but men of intelligence a little 
above this grade,” etc. 

Again, in the news column, I find: 

“The only panic-stricken region is Mississippi, whose Gov- 
ernor, Vardaman, is apparently the scaredest man in the two 
Americas,” ete. 

Both of these statements are absolutely unwarranted. They 
are particularly unjust as to Vardaman, who, in a time of na- 
tional need, conspicuously showed his personal fearlessness of 
the plague. 

In the summer of 1898 a certain famous regiment at Santiago 
de Cuba sent its round robin to the United States government, 
petitioning to be recalled from the fever-stricken city. This regi- 
ment was straightway relieved by the Fifth United States Im- 
munes—in part. In that Fifth Immunes was this same man, 
James K. Vardaman, then a major in the volunteer service of the 
United States. Vardaman was not an immune; he had never had 
the yellow fever. Yet he volunteered to go with that regiment 
to Santiago, relieving Shafter’s army and the Rough Riders. 
There he remained in garrison from August, 1898, to May, 1899, 
with the fever raging. He was one of that gallant band of 
officers who policed the city of Santiago, cleaned up its pest-holes, 
and fought the pestilence. At this time Governor Vardaman is 
unable to say whether he had the yellow fever or not, because he 
never went to bed, devoting his entire energies to the suffering 
men. These facts are too well known to be questioned. 

It seems, therefore, peculiarly unjust to refer to him as the 
“ fear-shaken Governor,” the “ scaredest man in the two Americas.”’ 

In the matter of the present quarantine the Governor’s action 
meets with entire approval throughout the State, friends and ene- 
mies alike upholding him. ‘There have been no unreasonable re- 
strictions, and the quarantine has met with absolute success. 

Up to this date there have been two cases of fever in the State, 
both of which were prevented from spreading, and both of which 
came from New Orleans. 

The prompt and efficient action of our authorities has so far 
protected us, and the whole State of Mississippi approves. 

[I am, sir, HARRIS DICKSON. 
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Sergius Witte and Jutaro 
Komura . 


(Continued from page 1264.) 


felt, and made one feel, that the eyes of 
the world were upon them both. His words 
were then composed of phrases familiar in 
America and Europe, such as: “the bless- 
ings of peace,” “the needs of humanity,” 
“the good of the world,” “the well-being 
of peoples,” ete. And Witté had to listen, 
be silent, and yield. When told that this 
or that concession was indispensable not 
merely to the well-being of Japan, but 
also to the progress of the civilized world, 
Witté’s only reply was to grant it with as 
much grace as he could command. And ms 
went on day after day, Komura making, a 
was his right, full use of his sepertunition 
and advantages. But when Clause V. came 
up, stipulating the cession~ of Sakhalin, 
Witté’s opportunity arrived. Here he pro- 
nounced in firm tones his non possumus, 
whereupon Komura’s demands, and espe- 
cially the form in which they were couched, 
underwent a remarkable change. They were 
now expressed in suave language, calculated 
to persuade. 

But Witté pleaded the honor and dignity 
of Russia, and was inexorable. Then came 
Clause VI., in. which other nations were 
interested, and again. Komura spoke firmly 
and magniloquently, feeling the world of 
peace and civilization behind him. But it 
was chiefly at the close of the conference 
that Komura’s position was least enviable. 
It ought to be said, by way of preface, that 
although each clause was debated separate- 
ly, it nevertheless offered an opportunity 
to the negotiators to raise any question 
they liked connected with the entire draft- 
treaty or with any of its stipulations. And 
this opportunity was used on the last day 
very extensively by the Japanese, who 
raised the entire question at issue, includ- 
ing that of the indemnity. It was here that 
Komura’s difficulties thickened, because he 
was obliged to- make himself the advocate 
of terms in defending which the use of 
high-sounding phraseology would have been 
utterly misplaced. 

For during this discussion the fact was 
elicited that the real rock on which the 
negotiations were wrecked was money—dol- 
lars and cents. It was no longer the honor, 
the self-love, or the dignity of this country 
or that, no longer a question of yielding 
territory, of ceding rights, of making over 
railways, of keeping the open door, of let- 
ting in the peoples of the world to the Far 
Kast. No, it was simply and solely a ques- 
tion of money. 

Japan may have been right in demand- 
ing the reimbursement of her war costs. It 
is only fair to admit that much, very much, 
may be said in favor of that view. But one 
may well put the question to a people whose 
reputation for strategy and tactics is world- 
wide, whether it was tactically wise to break 
off the negotiations on a question of dol- 
lars and cents. The two points are wholly 
different. Even though the demand be war- 
ranted, the tactics may be mistaken. This 
remark, however,eshould not be interpreted 
as implying that Japan is to blame for the 
continuance of the war. Any judgment pro- 
nounced to-day would be premature and one- 
sided. All that can be truly said is that on 
Friday, August 18, the negotiations failed 
on account of a money difference. What 
followed will be writ large in history. 


A Truthful Verdict 


A CLERGYMAN who had accepted an in- 
vitation to officiate at Sunday services in 
a neighboring town entrusted his new 
curate with the performance of his own 
duties. On returning home he Asked his 
wife what she thought of the curate’s 
sermon. 

“It was the poorest one [I ever heard,” 
, replied, promptly—* nothing in it at 
a 

Later in the day the clergyman, meeting 
his curate, asked him how he had got on. 

“Oh, very well,” was the reply. “I 
didn’t have time to prepare anything, so I 
preached one of your unused sermons.” 
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A Case of Hard Luck 


Two Irishmen, employed in the building 
of a sky-seraper in lower New York, were 
rival strong men, and seized every chance 
to prove superiority in physical prowess. 
There was a difference of opinion among 
their fellow laborers as to which was the 
stronger of the two, and after much dis- 
cussion Riley bet McGinnis that he could 
carry him safely to the sixth story of the 
building. The bet was accepted, and; in 
the presence of an expectant crowd, Riley 
began his laborious task. He ascended the 
ladder safely until he reached the fifth 
story, when, to the consternation of the 
spectators, he was seen to stagger, almost 
dropping his burden. By a great effort, 
however, he recovered himself, and finally 
deposited McGinnis on the sixth floor. 

“I’ve done it, MeGinnis!” he exclaimed, 
triumphantly. 

‘That yez did, Riley,” answered MeGin- 
nis, in a disappointed voice; “but I had 
great hopes whin yez stumbled at the fifth 
story.” 


Inconvenient 


PuysiciAn. “ You will be glad to know, 
madam, that vour husband will almost cer- 
tainly recover.” 

Wire. “Oh, dear me, doctor, what shall 
1 do?” 

Puysictan. “ Why, madam, what do you 
mean? Aren't you anxious that your hus- 
band should get well?” 

Wire (sobbing). “ Yes — only, when you 
said last week you didn’t think he would 
live a fortnight I went and sold all his 
clothes.” 


— 


Apvice to Motrsers.—Mrs. Winstow's Sootruinc Svrvue 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all in, cures wind colic. and 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea.— 


“THE ORIGINAL 
Borpen’s Eacite Brann Conpensep and the Civil War 
Veteran are old friends" The Eagle Brand 1s still the standard 
7 -_ by all first class grocers Avoid unknown brands — 


A RESIDENCE TELEPHONE FOR 87 CENTS A WEEK 
Repucep rates have brought telephone service within the reach 
of every one New York Company. ts Dey Street 


—|Adv | s 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 2s cents a box.—({Adr ] 


Many Mothers administer Pisos Cure when their children 
have Spasmodic Croup It 1s effectual —|Adv | 


Use BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the TEETH 25 cents a jar.—|Adyr.| 


Pears’ 


Pears’ Soap fur- 
nishes all the skin 
needs, except water. 

Just how it 
cleanses, softens 
and freshens the 
delicate skin-fabric, 
takes longer to ex- 
pound than to expe- 


rience. Use a cake. 
Sold in every quarter of the globe, 
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Good Digestion 
Strong Muscles 
Clear Complexion 
Sound Teeth 
Sweet Breath 
Clear Brain 
Perfect Health 


The white-flour miller gives 
you only the starch in the wheat. 
In Shredded Wheat you 
have all the body-building ele- 
ments of the whole wheat berry 
presented in digestible form. 
You can't build brain or muscle 
with white flour. 


There’s no Stamina 
in Starch 


Shredded Wheat is not 
“treated” or’ flavored” with 
anything—it is the whole 
wheat and nothing but the 
wheat—the cleanest and 
purest cereal food made. It 
is made in two forms-— 
BISCVIT and TRISCUIT. 
The BISCUIT is delicious 
for breakfast with hot or 
cold milk or cream or for 
any other meal in combina- 
tion with fruits or vege- 
tables. TRISCVIT is the 
shredded whole wheat 
cracker which takes the 
place of white flour bread; 
delicious as a toast with 
butter or with cheese or 
preserves. 


The Natural F ood Company 


Niagara Falls 
We 


| 
| 
> 
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| 
ITS ALL 
THE 
SHREDS 
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(Continued from page 1277.) 
would not feel it at all; would not know the touch of her hand 
when she laid it on, his. 

* Ethel,” he said, miserably, “ there is something—” % 

* No, no,” she interrupted. “ Not that tone. I’ve ceme to happy 
you up,” she coneluded, using a quaint phrase that she had held 
over from a sunny childhood. 

* When have you ever done anything else?” he said, fondly. 

“Oh, this isn’t my own way; it’s better. It’s:a letter from 
Anne. All full of news.” 

“Dear old Anne!” said Thrale. 
left of her brother?” 

* Next week, if she can get away. Now, listen!” 

She read lightly, pausing not an instant when she came to the 
place where she must omit. But a sick man is petulantly watch- 
ful. Thrale noted the passage of her glance ovey the unread 
part. 

“Is it anything very bad that you left out?” he asked, and in- 
stantly despised himself for the pain in Ethel’s face. 

As instantly she forced a smile. “ An idle man want to know 
everything,” she said. ‘ Can’t we women have our secrets?” 

There's something we’ve got to face sooner or later,, Ethel,” he 
said, when the letter was finished. “We might as well make 
ourselves face the facts.” 

* No, no,” she whispered, like an affrighted child. 
est. You said, yourself—”’ 

* Yes, I’ve said ygany things to myself. 
thing to you.” 

She leaned her cheek against his shoulder, and her hand went 
to his lips, tremblingly striying to hold back the words. But 
Thrale’s resolve was taken. 

“] want you to accustom yourself to the idea of—of getting 
along without mé. While I live, Ethel, I shall be like this; worse 
than this. It might be insanity, or even idiocy.” 

She turned unfaltering eves to his. “1 should love you just 
the same, with all my heart and soul,” she said. 

“1 believe you would,” he answered her, looking down at her 
with something like awe. “ But it won't come to that. I can’t 
live very long, sweetheart. Gilson will tell you it’s so.” 

“He says you mustn’t give up,” she. replied, bravely. “ He 
says I mustn't let you give up. You can live as long as any one,” 
she cried, with piteous insistence, “ if you only will.” 

“Ah, that’s it, my darling. The will isn’t there. 
it. The desire-to live is fading.” 

She drew sharply away, gazing at him with wide, stricken eyes. 

“You mean that you want—to—leave—me?” She choked on 
the words. | 

“Not that, my own. 


“Is she coming to see what’s 


* Don’t, dear- 


Now I must say one 


I can't face 


That’s the bitterness almost beyond bear- 
ing. But I can bear still less te—to— Oh, can’t you see, Ethel!” 

jut she had broken from him and stood swaying. The letter 
which she held dropped from her fingers, unnoted, and fluttered to 
the medicine-stand. Slowly she* moved toward the door. Always 
before when grief had come to her—and she had had her “ mute 
little moods of misery and wrong,” as what young wife has not?— 
it was to him that her tears had brought her. Now, for the 
first time, she turned from him. Staggering, she reached the door, 
leaned for a moment against its support. and passed through. He 
heard her‘racking sobs from the next room, and his soul rose in 
frenzy at his impotence. By a mighty effort he controlled him- 
self 

“Oh, honey!” he called, brokenly. 

There was no reply. 

“ Honey, I can’t come to you—now.” 

At the word, she flashed to him, her hot, wet face pressed to his 
own, her hands tense across his shoulders. 

“Oh, Boy, Boy!” she gasped. “ Never say it! Never think it 
again! Promise me. Who is there in all the world to turn to, if 
you won’t help me to keep you?” 

He promised, and within himself breathed a wretched prayer 
for forgiveness. Not because he still meant to kill himself: that 
required no pardon: but because he was deceiving Ethel. He 
had held it, before, a point in his great love never to tell her less 
than the whole truth. 

When Gilson. came that afternoon Thrale had sent Ethel down- 
stairs. He went straight to the point. 

* Gilson.” said he, “ I'm going to tell you the second reason why 
I sent for vou. It's because I believe you take a logical view of 
death.” 

“ Most men in my business do,” commented Gilson. 

“Most men in your business don’t,” contradicted Thrale. “ They 
insist on keeping up life when all the justification for living is 
gone. 

“Hm!” mused Gilson aloud. “TI had expected this, but not so 
soon. Think Mrs. Thrale would approve?” he inquired, in casual 
tones. 

“Damn you!” cried Thrale. “Do you want to torture me’ 
Haven't I enough to bear without—” 

“ Hasn't she enough to bear—without?” retorted the physician. 

The ghost of a smile flickered upon the sick man’s face. 

“Even a savage like you is drawn to her,” he said. “ You’re 
more concerned about her this minute than about your patient. 
Come back to the patient,” he said, sharply, his voice changing. 

Well?” 

“I'm going to make an end of it. 
need your help, being the helpless lump that I am. 
$2500 fee for you. Fix it for me.” 

“You talk like a fool,” observed Gilson, genially. 
cusable. Also you talk as if I were one. That ain't. 
don’t help people die; he helps ‘em live.” 

“Talk all the professional cant you like.” 


For her sake and my own. I 
There’s a 


“ That’s ex- 
A doctor 


Thrale’s tones were 
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“ But understand one thing: I’m going to die, if I 


stony cold. 
It rests with you to 


have to strangle myself with my own hands. 
help me save appearances—for her sake.” 

“ There’s nothing in that strangling business,” said Gilson, posi- 
tively. “It can’t be done.” 

“ Listen to me!” the -helpless man cried, his passion breaking 
out. “ You think I’m tight bound. You think this cursed paralysis 
holds me safe, and you can stand there and mock my hope of 
death. I tell you, if there were a revolver in that drawer over 
there, useless hulk as I am, | could force myself to reach it. 
The effort might take the last flicker of my strength, but I'd do 
it. Isn't it strange ’—his voice had dropped again—* if life and 
health beckoned from the doorway, I could only sit here and eat 
my heart out. But if it were death! Do you understand? And 
will you help me now’ Or will vou find me outside the window, 
on the stone walk, some morning?” 

Gilson had been watching him narrowly. Now he rose and 
walked over to the window, tapping his outthrust jaw with his 
knuckles. Suddenly he chuckled, deep down in his throat, for the 
solution had come to him. He had been a fool, he growled at 
himself, that he had not seen it at once, this opportunity, now 
plain before him, for which he had groped. How simple it really 
was! If Thrale thought he could walk, walk he could. All that 
lacked was motive to inspire the will. Thrale had suggested the 
motive—his desire for death. Walk to it, would he? Well, once 
on his feet, the will would regain control of the muscles. “ And 
there you are,” muttered Gilson. 

To be sure there was an ugly alternative to be cansidered in 
his scheme. But Gilson was no sentimentalist. The stake was 
worth the risk. “it’s a big gamble. And it’s a merciful one,” he 
decided. “ Thrale’s in the right of it. A man ought to have a 
show for death as well as for life.” 

“Will you help me?” asked the sick man again. 

“Til think of it,” replied Gilson, quietly. “ There may be some- 
thing in what you say. Meartime I'll change your medicine. 
Too much excitement to-day.” 

Taking a small vial from his medicine-case he set it on the 
stand, a few paces from the invalid’s chair. It almost touched 
the letter, lying where Ethel had dropped it; but neither of them 
noted that. 

“T'll give Mrs. Thrale the directions,” said Gilson. “ Ring 
and she'll come up. All right. Ul see her in the next room.” 

Presently Thrale heard him greet Ethel. 

“The new medicine is on the stand, Mrs. Thrale,” he said, in 
quite a loud tone. “ Five drops twice a day. Be careful of it. 
Triple the dose would be fatal.” 

“Good old Gilson!” thought Thrale. 

chance,” 
_ The rest of the message, swiftly whispered at the outer door, 
he could not hear: “ Pretend to go down- stairs in a minute. 
Whatever happens, don’t go into the room. And don’t lose your 
head.” a 

“ What is it? What have you done?” asked the frightened girl. 

“Put up a game on him. He’s going to try to get up and walk. 
If he does it, he’s cured.” 

A quick, irrepressible sob burst from her. 

“Stop it!” he commanded. “ You’ve got to brace now, if you 
ever braced in your life. It’s up to you. Follow down-stairs now 
and get a drink. I'll pretend to leave the house, but I'll be here 
till it’s over.” 

He ran lightly down te the lower hall. Ethel, calling out, “ I’m 
going down for a little while, Boy,” followed, clinging to the 
balustrade to support each sickening step. 


The outer door slammed ostentatiously, and Thrale began his 
fight for death. 

From his chair to the stand whereon the little vial rested was 
perhaps three paces. Thrale measured the distance with his eye. 
Bitter laughter struggled within him. He suppressed it with con- 
torted lips. A ghastly paradox this, that the height and end of 
all ambition lay so near, and was still the whole length of man’s 
mightiest effort away. But a short three weeks ago if the space 
between had been a yawning chasm or a hell of flame how surely 
he would have leaped it! And now how helpless he was! But 
he would not be helpless: he must not be helpless. One concen- 
trated impulse and it would be done. 

Thrale fixed eyes and will on the little vial. His gaze clung 
to it with the intensity of fascination. His jaw-lines hardened. 
His hands gripped on the arms of the chair. Even the left hand 
contracted. But Thrale did not notice that the dead fingers again 
answered to his control. He noticed nothing. All the forces of 
his being were focussed singly on the purpose of attainment. | 

Slowly his body slanted forward. A shudder, a strain, and he 
stood on tingling feet. His whole body thrilled with the rising 
hope. One hand still rested on the chair, supporting him. Dare 
he lift it? Could he stand alone? He must stand. In a surge 
of will-power he raised his hand and moved forward as one mes- , 
merized. 

One step. Two steps. Three steps. His feet shuffled on the 
floor. He swayed and recovered his balance with a sickening 
shock of fright. If he should fall now! Panic rose, threatening 
to submerge his mind. He felt his eyes wandering from the vial. 
If he lost that talisman, he lost all. And again the wonderful 
power of life in death returned to him. He stood firm, resting, half- 
way to the goal. 

Suddenly there rose before him the vision of Ethel. Not in the 
body; he knew that. It was a figment of the brain. Yet it not 
only possessed his eyes, but there swept over his senses that subtle 
thrill that had so often told him of her approach before he saw 


“He’s giving me my 
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oy heard her. For an instant he wondered 
if she had died and this were her spirit. 
Suppose it were; would it come between 
him and that? Surely not. He moved for- 
ward again, stumbled, caught himself by 
the edge of the stand, and snatched the vial 
to his mouth, tearing out the cork with 
ravenous teeth. The apparition of Ethel 
faded. 

“You might have stayed with me to the 
end.” muttered Thrale, sadly, after it. 

To the faint, sweet sense of that presence 
sueceeded the swift agony of renunciation. 
Surely he was giving up more of radiant 
life and love than ever before was demanded 
of man. The more reason why he should 
not blight that happiness with the curse of 
a long-drawn-out death. With a deliberate 
movement he swallowed the contents of the 
vial. 

As he carefully set back the empty vessel, 
his hand rustled a paper. It was the letter 
from his sister that Ethel had left. What 
was it that she had omitted from her read- 
ing? The triviality of his curiosity brought 
a smile to his lips. He would read it while 
he waited. 

“I’ve seen the man whose case is like 
Phil’s. He had been given up. One day his 
little daughter, playing in his room, fell 
across the stove. Her cries roused him 
from the paralysis. -He ran to her and 
dragged her away in time to save her life. 
The shock had cured him. All he needed, 
the doctor told me, was an overpowering in- 
stinet to take the place of his lost will. The 
child’s peril supplied that. And now he’s 
well; think of that, Ethel, he’s well. If 
Phil could—” 

The letter fluttered to the floor. Thrale, 
clutching at the stand for support, saw, with 
horror-stricken eyes, the chance that he had 
wantonly cast away in the very moment of 
its fulfilment; saw his life’s happiness glow, 
a lost beacon in the enveloping darkness; 
and between it and his aching arms rose a 
figure, shrouded, ghastly, commanding. 
Blackness swept over him, and he fell. 

It seemed a long, long interlude, a time 
of rest, or sureease from struggle, before an 
insistent force seized hold on him, pluck- 
ing him back against the weight of his dull 
inertia. A rough voice was dinning at his 
ear. 

“Thrale! Thrale, you fool! Pull your- 
self together. That wasn’t poison you took. 
It was only doctored water. I put it there 
myself to make you get up; to cure you of 
your notion that you couldn’t move. D’you 
hear me! You're cured, I say. Thrale!” 

That was Gilson’s voice, wasn’t it? Yes, 
of course. Couldn’t he let well enough alone? 
Again that insistent, peremptory demand: 

“Thrale! Come out! Can’t you under- 
stand? D——d if the fool isn’t like to die 
of the notion of poison! That’s what I was 
afraid of. Gimme the ammonia again. Ah, 
that fetched him!” 

Thrale’s eyes opened, and life came pul- 
sating back, for Ethel’s kisses were rain- 
ing on his face and Ethel’s voice was thrill- 
ing in his heart. 

“Oh, my Boy! My darling! My love!” 
she sobbed. “ You have come back to me.” 
Then, in an outburst of pent-up grief and 
accusation: “ And you would have left me 
so! You would have left me so!” 

Against that charge Thrale found no de- 
fence. He only pressed his head against 
her shoulder and trembled a little. 


“You'll do, you two,” said Gilson, judi- 
ciously, two hours later when he returned 
for a “ look-in” visit to his patient. 

Thrale lay back in his invalid’s chair, his 
hand clasped by and clasping both of Ethel’s, 
as she leaned against him. 

“Old Gil, you’re a great man,” said 
Thrale, happily. 

“ You bet I am,” said the doctor, positive- 
ly. “And you have to pay for it. You've 
about done me up, the pair of you. I don’t 
like emotions. I’m tired.” 

For the first time Ethel noted the deep 
lines under the eyes and the nervous twitch- 
ing of the brows. 

“ We never can pay for it,” she said, soft- 
ly. She slipped her hands from her hus- 
band’s clasp and caught swiftly at Gilson’s 
coarse paw. 

° God | bless you, old Gil,” she said, and 
presed her cheek for an instant upon the 
calloused palm. 
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** King of Them Ali’’ 


and the most unique business proposition that the man who shaves himself has ever faced. 
One of the many reasons for its success is because it has thoroughly, convincingly, and scien- 
tifically solved the shaving problem and is fast eradicating the barber habit with its expense 


and discomfort. 


The Gillette Safety Razor is different mechanically from any razor made, and is technically 
superior, as hundreds of thousands of Gillette shavers will gladly attest. 

Let the Gillette theory convince you as it has others. 
No matter how tender your face or how wiry your beard, the Gillette Safety Razor will give 
a clean, even, and velvety shave without fear of cutting or irritating the skin. 

The Gillette Safety Razor costs complete $5.00. Sold everywhere at this price — is beauti- 
fully finished, triple silver plated, comes in a compact little velvet-lined case. 

Each Gillette set consists of 12 double-edged wafer blades. 

These blades are hardened, tempered, ground, and sharpened by a secret and patented process 


NEVER REQUIRE HONING OR STROPPING 


Think of always having a blade in perfect order. Think of the time, money, and labor you save because the Gillette 
blade is different from other blades and each will shave from 20 to 40 times. With 12 blades at your disposal you will have 


Over 400 shaves at less than one cent a shave 


after which you can purchase 12 new blades for $1.00. 


Ask your dealer for the Gillette Safety Razor and accept no substitutes. He can procure it 


for you. 


Write for our interesting booklet to-day, which explains our 30-day free 
if yours does not, we will. 


trial offer. Most dealers make this 


GILLETTE SALES COPIPANY 


1174 Times Building, 42d Street and Broadway, New York. 


When you were engaged 


THE YOUNG LADY RECEIVED A BOX OF 


ALMOST DAILY - 


HOW OFTEN DOES 

YOUR WIFE NOW RECEIVE 
A BOX OF THESE 

DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS? 

REPENT- AND MAIL YOUR 
ORDERS, AT SHORT INTERVALS, TO 


SEVENTEEN OTHER STORES & SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
CANDIES SENT ANYWHERE BY MAIL & EXPRESS. 
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Seagar Compann 


< Some sigh for this and that; 


My wishes don’t go far; 
The world may wag at will, 
So | have my SEGAR.” 


We Suggest the Popular 


‘** The Perfect Havana.’’ 
A set of Segar Bands sent FREE. 


Address 
WALDORF-ASTORIA SEGAR C®O., 
Dept. 1 Weat 42d &t., N. Y. 
Office 
dorfAstoriali 
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A little “ piece” for me, too!—Detroit Evening News. 


Banner. 


The bundle and the basi-ct.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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— Query—What will happen achen an irresistible force meets an The Hungry Jap. “ That Korea course was pretty good. Now 
immorable body?—Boston Herald, let’s sce what else I will have.”—Minneapolis Times. 
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men and women. 


paper. 


cheap. 


only. 


JOS. 


make their advertising profitable. 
suggestions of great value, and we invite correspondence. 


HARRISON M. PARKER 
TRIBUNE BLOG., CHICAGO 


WILBERDING 
WORLD BLDOG., NEW YORK 


NEWSPAPER CHARACTER 


Character is recognizable in a newspaper even more readily than in 
A smile may hide a villain’s 
white of a newspaper admits of little dissimulation. 
character is more admirable than sincerity. 
The readers of THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE know it to be sincere. 
Since it was founded—over half a century ago—THE TRIBUNE has 
always held its commanding position. 
its sincerity is never questioned. 


guile, but the black and 
No trait in human 
It is essential in a great news- 


It is given constant attention— 
It is America’s greatest newspaper— 
enterprising without being sensational—popular without being merely 
It has the largest two-cent circulation in the world. 

THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE’S columns are open to reputable advertisers 
Its business department is ready to help such advertisers to 
We are often able to offer ideas_and 


Wireless Telegraphy Across 
South America 


Amono the many important installations 
of wireless telegraphy already in operation, 
or soon to be constructed, one of the most 
interesting is the proposed line in Peru 
which is to be established between Puerto 
Bermudez and Iquitos, a distarice of 1000 
kilometers (621.37 miles). The reasons in- 
fluencing the choice of wireless telegraphy 
for this purpose apply with equal force in 
other places in South America and Africa, 
and are chiefly the superstition of the 
natives as regards the wires and insulators 
and the difficulty of penetrating the forests 
and jungles to construct an ordinary line. 
In Peru it has been cdénsidered for some 
time of the greatest importance to estab- 
lish communication between Lima and 
Iquitos, the main port.on the Amazon, and 
while there was telegraphic communication 
across the Cordilleras, the wires did not ex- 
tend beyond Puerto Bermudez, which was ac- 
cordingly made the starting-point of the 
wireless system.*° A _ contract has been 
awarded to a German company to provide 
the apparatus, and this will give it a virtual 
monopoly of wireless telegraphy in Peru. 

Between Puerto Bermudez and Iquitos the 
plan is to have three intermediate stations 
and ultimately to extend the line to Manaos 
on the Amazon and then down the river to 
Para, thus affording direct communieation 
between the Atlantic and Pacific eoasts. 
There already is a cable up the Amazon, but 
the service is frequently interrupted, and in 
the upper water the swift currents would 
have rendered the laying of such a means of 
communication impossible. As _ wireless 
telegraphy has proved successful at sea, be- 
tween islands, and over large tracts of land 
in Alaska, it is interesting to have a prac- 
tical demonstration as to whether equally 
good results will be achieved in actual prac- 
tice in the impenetrable forests of South 
America. If such is the case, there will be, 
without question, a wide application of the 
idea, as it will put within reach at small ex- 
pense districts otherwise quite isolated. 
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Financial 


Bills of exchange boucht and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa. Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Credit. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKEKsS, No. 59 WALL STKEET. 


Letters 


THe Auprr Company or New 


WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BRELMONT, EDWARD T. PERINE, 
JOUN |]. MITCHELL, Acting President. Treas. and Gen. Manayer. 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, F.C. RICHARDSON, 
Vice-Presidents. Assistant Treasurer. 
Investigations for 


Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 
NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 


Chicago, 
N. Y. Life Building, 
La Salle and Monroe Sts. 


Philadelphia, 
Arcade Building, 
rsth and Market St 


MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Capital = 


Surplus and Undivided Profits = 2 


$2,000,000 
$6,000,000 


OFFICERS 


LEVI P. MORTON, 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 


President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 


CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 


Joun Jacos Astor, Henry M. FLAGLer, 
Cuarces H. ALLEN, G. G. Haven, 

Georce F. Baker, N. Jaxvere, 
Epwarp J. Berwinp, autTer S. JounsTon, 
Freperic CROMWELL, A. D. 
James B. Duxs, Joserun Larocove, 


Tuomas F. Rvan, 

Jacos H. 

Joun SLoane, 
VALENTINE P. Svyper, 
Harry Payne Wuitney. 


D. O. Mttts, 

Levit P. Morton, 
Ricnarp A. McCurpy, 
W. G. OaKMAN, 
Samuset Rea, 
Winturore RuTHERFURD, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Lavi P. Moxrton, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Cuaries H. Aten, 


Epwarp J. Berwinp, 
G. G. Haven, 


James N. Jarvis, 
Jacos H. Scutrr, 
Harry Payne Wuirtney. 


Sound and healthy lives are accepted. There 
are no conditions as to sex, color, or culture— 


even millionaires are insured in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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__Coppright Rotice 


Class A, XXc, No. 122493, July 27, 1905. LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the 
twent day of July, 1905, Harper brothers of 
New Vork , have deposited in this Office the title of a 
Book, _ title Fi which is in the following words, to wit: 
“The Book of Gold and Other Poems. By John ‘Townsend 

With illustrations,” the right whereof they 


row bridge. 
-—* claim as proprietors in conformity with the laws of the United 


States respecting copyrights. 
(Signed) Hexuext Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 


By THOKWALD SOLBEKG, Register “4 Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from August 5. 
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~NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


John Hay in Literature . . . .. 


The Menace of Mormonism. .. . 


The New German Customs Tariff . 


Our Failure in Porto Rico . ... 


Women on School Boards . .. . 
President Castro’s Message . . . 


London ; St. Petersburg ; 


September, 1905. 
American Democracy in the Far East, The Rt. Rev. CHARLES H. BRENT, 


The Legend of the Standard Oil Company... . 
Our Chinese Treaties anti their Enforcement. STEPHEN W. NICKERSON, 


State of Primary Education in Ireland 


The Urgent Need of Waterway Legislation. . . . 


EDITED BY GEORGE HARVEY 


Bishop of the Philippine Islands. 


G. H. MONTAGUE 


Imperial Chinese Consul at Boston. 


« « « « SHELBY M. CULLOM, 
United States Senator from Illinois. 
MICHAEL McDONNELL 
Tariff Expert in the Bureau of Statistics. 


. General ROY STONE 
LEWIS M. HAUPT 
KATE GANNETT WELLS 
. « CHARLES JOHNSTON 


> 


| WORLD POLITICS 


Washington 


Rome; 


50 cents a copy 


$5.00 a Year 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Diet in 
Illness 


By ALICE 
WORTHINGTON 
WINTHROP 


This is a book of recipes of dainty 
dishes for invalids and convales- 


cents. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Wild Life of Orchard and Field 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


Based on this author’s “ Friends Worth Knowing,” this book 
is entirely new. Illustrated with many new photographs. 


£1.40 net (postage extra) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N, Y. 


SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of 6 centsin 
postage stamps. Ask for card R, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Loitis System 


A Diamond is a shrewd investment to-day. Diamonds increase in 
value owen percent per year. Buy a Diamond on Credit NOW. 
Diamonds Win Hearts. Write to-day for our Catalog—1000 illus 
trations. Select your Diamond. We will send it for examination. 
One-fifth the price to be paid when you receive the article, bal- 
ance ip eight equal monthly payments. We pay express es. 


OFTIS 


Watchmakers, Jewelers 
BROS & CO. CHICAGO, ILL., S. A. 


Dept. H G1 92 te 98 State Sirest, 
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Exploring the Southern Sky 
(Continued from page 1269.) 


small telescope it is resolved into two com- 
ponents, each of which is a brilliant object. 
It is, without doubt, the finest double star 
in the sky. 

The southern sky has its full share of 
remarkable star clusters. Indeed, the finest 
cluster in the whole heavens is probably 
Omega Centauri. It is visible low in the 
southern sky, anywhere in the United 
States below Mason and Dixon’s line, in 
the evening during the months of April, 
\May, and June. This cluster contains near- 
ly 10,000 faint stars. Near the centre 
there are a hundred — to the square 
minute. If the stars re equally dense 
over the whole sky, their number would ap- 
proach 15,000,000,000, and the whole sky 
would be luminous. This cluster is of spe- 
cial interest from the fact that more than 
« hundred variable stars have been found 
among its members whose periods of light- 
changes have been determined and published 
in a volume of the Harvard annals. 

Another cluster equally rich in stars, but 
much more densely packed, is 47 Tucanae, 
situated near the small Magellanic cloud. 
Either the stars which compose it are really 
near together, or else the cluster is at an 
enormous distance. Still another group of 
stars, famous from Herschel’s description, 
is Kappa Crucis. It contains only a~+few 
hundred stars, not closely placed. The stars 
are rather bright, and were compared by 
Herschel to a “superb piece of fancy 
jewelry.” from several stars of different col- 
ors which he saw among them. This de- 
scription seems rather fanciful to the writer, 
though the appearance of the cluster in the 
telescope is certainly fine. 

Until recently the far southern sky was, 
even to astronomers, almost a terra incog- 
nita, and even now it is, in some respects, 
little known. There are in the world 225 
observatories, of which 208 are in the north- 
ern and 17 in the southern hemisphere. 
Of course only a few of these are devoted 
to research, and have equipments of thie 
first class. Moreover, while some of the 
great northern observatories have been es- 
tablished for centuries, southern observa- 
tories are all of recent date. The inevitable 
result is that our knowledge of the two 
parts of the sky is unequal. This unde- 
sirable lack of harmony is being rapidly 
reduced, however, by the efforts of dif- 
ferent institutions. Chief among these may 
be noted the Royal Observatory at the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Argentine National Ob- 
servatory, and the Arequipa branch of the 
Harvard Observatory; to which should now 
be added the astronomical stations recently 
established in Chile by the Lick Observa- 
tory. Through these and other agencies that 
unity of results which is so necessary for 
the solution of celestial problems will be 
obtained. 


The Channel Tunnel 


Tue construction of a tunnel under the 
British Channel is a proposition that has 
been discussed for many years, and work has 
actually been carried on at both the French 
and English ends of the proposed tunnel. 


* Lack of support, varying to active opposi- 


tion from the British government, has been 
responsible for the abandonment of interest 
in the scheme. Récently, however, attention 
has been attracted to the Channel tunnel by 
the fact that a thorough examination of the 
works at Calais has been made by French 
railway and maritime engineers, while con- 
ferences have been held between the man- 
agers of French and English railways. It 
is considered probable that another attempt 
may be made to induce Parliament to au- 
thorize the work, which, in the present con- 
dition, does not present any remarkably 
difficult problems engineering. The 
knowledge gained in the construction of the 


-Simplon and other great European tunnels 


seems to indicate the complete feasibility of 
the project, and it is now believed that by 
working from both ends that a rate of forty 
feet a day could be maintained, which would 
mean the completion of the enterprise with- 
in five years. 
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An Incident of the Road 


An automobilist who was touring through 
ihe country saw, walking ahead of him, a 
man followed by a dog. As the machine 
drew near them the dog started suddenly to 
cross the road; he was hit-by the car and 
killed immediately. The motorist stopped 
his machine and approached the owner. 


“I’m very sorry, my man, that this has 
happened,” he said. “ Will five dollars 
fix it?” 

“Oh yes,” -said the man; “five dollars 


will fix it, I guess.” 

Pocketing the money as the éar disap- 
peared in. the distance, he looked down at 
the dead animal. 

“I wonder whose dog it was?” he said. 


Honest Toil 


“In the old days,” says a well-known 

player, “when | was a member of a stock 
company in Chicago, we used nightly to 
gather in a bohemian resort near the the- 
atre. One night, just after the show, a num- 
ber of us were seated at a table near the 
entrance, when there entered to us a lean 
and hungry-looking chap, very thinly and 
shabbily clad. Noticing his anxious gaze, 
one of the party immediately divined his 
purpose, and, anticipating the stranger, 
said : 
“* Sorry, old fellow, but as we ourselves are 
playing in rather hard luck we have no 
money to give you for a meal and a night’s 
lodging. We're nearly broke ourselves.’ 

“ At this the stranger smiled pleasantly. 
‘Permit me, gentlemen, to correct a misap- 
prehension, said he. ‘1 was not going to 
ask you for money; I merely wanted to know 
whether one of you would not lend me a 
sandbag so that I might go out and make 
a little.’ ” 


Privileged 


SIMEON Forp enjoys nothing better than 
to tell a story of the humors of the hotel 
business. 

“A friend in the West,” says Mr. Ford, 
“once related to me the trials and tribula- 
tions of the people employed in the office of 
his hostelry to keep in proper bounds a 
young man from Chicago, who, as soon as 
he had registered, proceeded to make things 
lively. The first evening he spent with them 
he did the proprietor out of a neat sum at 
poker; the next night he returned to his 
quarters considerably intoxicated after hav- 
ing whipped his cabby; the third night he 
gave an impromptu concert in the halls. 
This was too much for the hotel people; they 
asked for his key and rendered his bill. 
Evidently the amount thereof was not to his 
liking, for he exclaimed, pathetically: 

“*Say, don’t you fellows make any dis- 
count to the clergy?’” 


His Reason 


One of the witnesses called in a Chicago 
divorce case last year was a highly respected 
clergyman in the Windy City. According to 
one of the counsel in the case the following 
conversation took place between the judge 
and the minister. Said his Honor: 

“ Dr. Blank, if you were on the bench in 
my stead, and were acquainted with all 
the circumstances of this case, would you 
grant this divorce?” 

“ Assuredly I would, your Honor,” replied 
the clergyman, without the least hesitation. 

“But,” said the judge, “how do you 
reconcile this assertion with the injunction 
of Scripture, ‘ Whom God hath joined let no 
man put asunder ’?” 

“Your Honor,” responded the minister, 
with convincing gravity, “I am quite satis- 


fied that the “Almighty never joined ‘his 
couple.” 


-of course. 


‘in every 
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The Gambler 


(Continued from page 1276.) 


—all over, like a dream that is past, I am 
as I was. I am free! 
“IT seem heartless to say that. I could 


not say it to any one except you—or Nance. 

‘Just before I began this letter [ stood 
fm a long time at an open window, looking 
out over Florence, lying below me in the 
wonderful sunshine that comes to Italy in 
the spring; and quite suddenly, Larry, I 


thought of England in May. England in 
May! It seems to suggest a hundred thou- 


sand things. Don’t say | am disloyal! For, 
I want to go home to Orristown; 
but not just yet—not just yet. I[ feel—lI 
cannot quite explain it to you—just a lit- 
tle afraid of going back to Ireland. Just 
at the moment it is too full of memories. 
But 1 want to see England. I want to live 
in England. 

“Yes; I 


present at least. 


shall live in England—for the 
And you and Aunt Fan 
must come and stay with me, and then you 
will report on your stewardship! For, of 
course, vou are still to manage Orristown— 
as well and capably as you have managed 
it during the last three years. 

“Give them all my love—Hannah, Burke, 
the dogs, and Polly. Dear, pretty Polly! 
How [| crave sometimes for just one long, 
wild gallop. She must be eight years old 
by now; and yet she looks as fit as ever— 
you said so in your letter of a month ago. 
Dear, pretty Polly! 

‘I can do very much as | like now, Larry, 
way. James has been more than 
generous. Iam to have the interest on sixty 
thousand pounds, although I may not touch 
the capital. A wise precaution. Was there 
ever an Asshlin who could keep money? 
But, as it is, I shall be rich. Two thousand 
a year. Why, it is wealth. And _ then, 
again, there is another thing in which James 
has been good to us. He has placed a thou- 
sand pounds to my credit, apart from my 
own money, which I am to give to Nance 
on her twenty-first birthday, or on her en- 
gagement, should she marry with my con- 
sent before she becomes of age. Was it not 
a kindly, thoughtful act? 

“What is she really like? You say she 
has grown very pretty, but you never say 
more than that. Men don’t realize how 
women crave for details. But I shall see 
her for myself in a few weeks.. She leaves 
school next month, you know, and will join 
me at once. Before James’s death she had 
been asked on a visit to America by the 
mother of a school friend of hers—a girl 
named. Estcoit, who is leaving school on 
the same day as Nance. But now that is 
all changed. She writes me begging me to 
let her come to me directly; and her letter 
has made me feel that, beneath all the silly 


feelings of shyness and uncertainty, I too 
want her. 
“So now I have said all. Now you see 


me as I am, Larry, more the old Clodagh 
than I have been for years. The Clodagh 
who remembers and loves you always as her 
dear cousin—her dear brother.” 


The letter ended unconventionally, with- 
out a signature; but the writing of the last 
lines was strong and bold, with a vigorous 
upward curve. 

With a touch of impetuosity Clodagh 
picked up an envelope and addressed it to 
Laurence Asshlin, at Orristown; then, rising 
from the bureau, she rang a bell. 

An Italian man-servant responded to the 
summons, the same man-servant who had 
waited at breakfast on the morning that 
Milbanke -had received Barnard’s summons 
to Venice. Entering the room with sym- 
pathetic deference, he paused just inside the 
door. 

“ Signora!” he murmured. 

Clodagh turned to ‘him, 
envelope in her hand. 

“Tell Simonetta to bring me my hat and 
cloak,” she said. “I’m going down into 
Florence—to post a letter.” And without 
waiting to see what expression her declara- 
tion brought to the man’s face, she crossed 
the room and stood once more in the flood 
of clear, cool sunlight that poured through 
the open window. 

To be 


the black-edged 
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Patent - Leather 
Lace Boot, Dull 
Top, Heavy Win 
ter Sole for Street 
Wear. 


Solid comfort from the start, excel- 
lent service to the finish — that's the 
life-history of the Hylo. A boot 
that gentlemen commend. 

To get acquainted with the Hylo 
is to receive an object lesson in 
Twentieth ‘Century shoe achieve- 
ment. It is pre- “eminently a shoe 


"for the man who cares." 


Style Book shows “a -- had every 
foot.” Send f 
Most styles sell for $6. 00 


Florsheim & Company 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


~~ PARIS <- 


The Well-Known 


P AQUI DRESSMAKER 


3, Rue de la Pair, Paris 


begs to inform his clients that his 
trade-mark having been extensively 
counterfeited, he has decided to alter 
it this season. His waistbands will 
henceforth be of white ground with 
yellow letters. 


CLARK’S TOURS 
Parties of ten will leave in September and October; two 
months in JAPAN and INDIA. A few vacancies yet. 
Superior management and liberal arrangements. Program 
on request. 


FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHATEAU’ “D’ ‘ETIOLLES 
Near Corbeil (1 h. from Paris). An enclosed Park. Area ab’ 
go acres. Apply to the foll. publ. notaries in Paris: 1° Mahot 


de la Guérantonnais, 14 R. des Pyramides; 2° Delapalme, 1: R. 


Montalivet; 3° G ‘range, 3, Ce St. Martin. 
and Liquer Habit cured in 10 to 2O days. 
No pay till eured. Write 
DK. J. L. STEPHENS CO.. 
Dept. Lebanon, Ohio. 


Elements of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


Tt is a very clear and concise statement of essential facts con- 
cerning the handling of a ship at sea, and furnishes informa 
tion indispensable to everv one connected with the navigation 
of a vessel.—Army and Navy Journal, New York. 


With Diagrams. £1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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